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ACH year the importance of school work iin 
creasingly appreciated, and each year school 
studies are teaching more closely the work of the 
world. We are realizing that it is our duty to learn 
how to live well, rather than how to die well. The 
life that now is, is more and more appreciated. 


+ 





E have in this country a large number of men 
who are titled ‘‘ superintendents "—some in 
cities and some in counties. It would be most 
instructive if these men could get together and 
speak their minds. Many are large men, but they 
produce small results compared with what they 
would in other callings. And then again there are 
men in these positions who could absolutely produce 
no results in any other calling. 

The evils at the base are these: first, the schools 
are managed by boards of education, who give the 
superintendent no liberty of action: second, the 
superintendent is handicapped by a force of teachers 
who look at teaching from low points of view, have 








little or no genuine preparation; third, he is unable 
to head his raw forces, and mold them into strong 
and capable teachers. 

The educational problem in this country is obtain- 
ing skilful teachers; this has been seen by every 
reformer. As we are constituted, no sooner does a 
teacher become qualified than influences draw him 
away from the school-room; generally he can do 
better pecuniarily to leave. This obstacle must be 
taken into account, and larger and ampler means 
taken to increase the supply. 

The true plan is for cities to have as superintend- 
ents men that can and do carry on a course of 
instruction for their teachers. When a teacher is 
appointed, let her also be appointed to a class in 
pedagogy, the course to extend over three or four 
years. Let the superintendents busy themselves in 
qualifying the teachers to teach. The superintend- 
ence in general should be done by the principals. 

A great wrong is done to the children by employ- 
ing only teachers that have been taught at some 
school in that city. Not long since a principal said: 
‘* All the teachers in this school are graduates of 
the school.” It was proved by a very superficial 
examination that his ‘‘breeding in” process had 
yielded the same results in the school-room it did 
out. It is a grievous wrong to the children, and 
should be abolished. 

From this brief statement it may be inferred that 
we do not think bighly of the educational situation 
of things in our cities. No, we donot. If we know 
that the best teachers are sought for, no matter 
whether they graduated from a training school in 
that city or not, then we are prepared to feel inter- 
ested. If we know the teachers are pursuing a 
course of study led by the superintendent, then we 
can begin to have assurance that ‘it is well with 
the child.” If we further know that the board of 
education give him freedom of action, do not force 
him to give certificates to their friends or their 
clients’ friends, then we have assurance doubly sure 
that the children of that city have the opportunities 
that the expenditure of money and the desires of 
the public entitle them to have. 





OLUMBIA COLLEGE has entered into the field 

of human activities on an enlarged scale. 
First came the school of mines, then the school of 
law, and now the school of education; this last is to 
be under Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s charge. 
The election of Mr. Seth Low, of Brooklyn, to the 


presidency , tosucceed Dr. Barnard, brings forward} 


a young and able man into a new and broad field. 





]‘ a trial for manslaughter, it was shown that 

the man had greatly suffered from mental dis- 
tress. A discussion arose as to whether this would 
make a man insane. A learned physician's opinion 
was asked, and he declared that all would turn on 
the education the man had. ‘‘An educated man 
will stand a strain that an uneducated man cannot 
stand. His mind is stronger; besides, he has some- 
thing to think of; he can turn his mind to things 
outside of himself.” 

Here is encouragement for education from unex- 
pected sources. And if we look at the insane class, 
we shall find that those who are educated are far 
less likely to suffer than the uneducated. All this 
comes from the great reason that true education is 
a natural process, and all attempts at education, 
while not yielding the best returns, give something 
that is in many ways better than no education. 
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HARACTER force is the great force of the 
world. The history of the world shows this 


men of character have done. We may not approve 
of Alexander or Cesar or Napoleon, but they were 
men of character— note, not men of might merely. 
Nothing can be more exhilarating than the perusal 
of the histories of men like Abraham, Moses, and so 
on in sacred history; of Menes, Alexatder, and so 
on in general history; of Confucius. Guatama, 
Plato, Bacon, Franklin, and so on, in the field of 
thought. 

Now there is no field where character is so needed 
as a furce as in the school-room, and in no place 
does it yield its results with so much certainty, for 
the objects on which it operates are young and im 
pressible. We can easily see that while Bronson 
Alcott and Margaret Fuller and Horace Mann might 
not be productive teachers, they must have been 
powerful while in the school-room. 

What is teaching? Ata teachers’ gathering, one 
declared the best definition was ‘telling another 
what he did not know before.” Not so; this isa 
small and mean definition. It is really the super 
position of higher upon lower natures. Hence a 
very learned man may be a failure; a questioner, 
really an obstacle. The seed will grow if the 
appointed influences are brought to bear upon it. 
So the child will be educated if the higher nature 
influences him to put forth his powers. 

The practical question, then, is for the teacher to 
increase the volume (so to speak) of his character. 
It is too often a mere negative affair that cannot 
affect a child profoundly. Those who say | cannot 
interest my school, say in that breath they lack in 
character force. Teachers, it is your character 
that teaches. 





HE people of the South are worrying over the 
‘“*race problem.” A subscriber in Atlanta says, 
“*The people don’t think of anything else.” Tris is a 
waste of time and strength. The only thing to do 
with the negro is to educate him. Teach him, and 
he will be able to work profitably for himself and 
for his white neighbors. This ie the decree of the 
great Creator, and those who oppose it will do it 
to their sorrow. ‘The sun dial of progress does 
not go backward.” 

But we see there is fear that if the negro is edu- 
cated, he won’t work. This is a mistake; the 
best educated people of this continent are the hard- 
est workers. Certainly every one agrees that for 
two hundred years New England had the educated 
people of the continent within its borders, and yet 
there, too, were also the hardest workers of the cor- 
tinent. The negro now does no work he can avoid. 
Educate him, and he will work for pleasure; the 
educated man finds pleasure in work. 

We wish it were possible to get some of those 
unscientific and narrow ideas about education and 
labor out of the heads of our Southern brethren, 
We wish they would stop worrying about the 
negro. Whether they worry over it or not, the 
negro is among them, and he will stay there. Let 
them see what we did when swarms of the Irish 
came to us. We erected public schools and got 
them into them. And what has been the result? 
They have become intelligent American citizens. 
So the negro must be educated. So elevated, he 
will be a help to the progress that is sure to set in 
in the South. 
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[‘ Baltimore the salaries of the primary and 

advanced teachers are the same. This is as it 
should be. The skilful primary teacher to-day cer- 
tainly works as hard as the skilful grammar school 
teacher; cnd there is a stronger disposition 
apparent to equalize the salaries of these two 
classes. Another movement is apparent; the pri 
mary teacher of ten and twenty years ago will not 


most conclusively. The real measure of a man’s ordo for today. Once it was thought anybody could 


a woman’s power or possibilities is his or her char- 


teach the little children ; now we find an inquiry for 





acter. The records of history are records of what 


skilled teachers for the primary departments. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





I arrived in Pittsburg October 1. I found the city had 
changed very much since my previous visit. The dirt 
and gloom occasioned by the bituminous coal fires had 
disappeared ; brightness and activity were seen on every 
side, Mr. Geo. J. Luckey is the superintendent of the 
schools, and has been for nearly twenty-five years. He 
is a very popular and level-headed man, and has done a 
good work. He courteously opened the school doors 
and cheerfully gave me much valuable information. 
There are 580 teachers ; 30,000 pupils are enrolled ; and 
$320,000 is expended for teaching and superintendence— 
a little over $10 per pupil, and at the outset this strikes 
one unfavorably—it is too cheap. 

A visit was made to the Grant school, Miss M. J, 
Graham, principal; about 600 pupils attend, and 16 
teachers are employed. There was a class of 15 pupils 
in cooking—this is the only manual training given in 
the city. ‘* About 300 pupils receive instruction in this 
useful art,” would be the neat way the old school of 
educators would put it. The new school looks at this 
more broadly, and says, ‘‘ They are taught to observe 
carefully, think with a purpose in view, do for 
usefulness, and create pleasure by means of cooking.” 
One thing I noticed ; it may not be worth speaking of, 
but no class gave such undivided attention to the teacher, 
no class seemed so happy in all my rounds. There was 
one boy in the class, and he was as active as the rest. 

The entire building was surveyed. The principal cer- 
tainly is an unusually bright woman. Some of the 
teachers were doing superior work. I especially remem- 
ber one who was teaching a class of little children to 
read. There was a life, an aptness, an employment of 
objective methods that made it apparent the ‘new 
education” had a true disciple in the person of this 
woman. The regular teachers give instruction in 
music, and it is well done; ail the pupils in the classes I 
saw sang by note the simple pieces selected. Of course in 
the hasty visit I made I could not ‘* sample” the school 
with exactness, but the teachers were plainly ‘“‘ down 
among the pupils,” not up above them. It seemed as 
though they said, ‘‘Come with me.” The spirit of 
Froebel, who said, ‘‘ Let me live with the children,” 
seemed abroad. It is educational] skill, and not the rod, 
that is coming to be the effective force here. 

Criticisms could be made. Some had but partial hold 
of the pupils in their classes. In one class (8d reader) 
slips cut from the newspapers were used in the reading 
class—this here, and I believe everywhere else, must 
prove a failure. The, newspaper is not constructed for, 
nor adapted to, the school-room. 

Supt. Luckcy’s report shows the course of study ; it 
does not seem to me to address the ‘‘ whole boy” in the 
spirit of those Pestalozzian truths thut are beginning to 
spread over the continent. The spelling book has been 
taken down from its lofty pedestal; and objective 
metheds are somewhat employed, but not enough. I 
learned that here, as in most parts of the country, there 
is little power in the hands of the superintendent ; and 
then again he has no one to back him in attempting 
advance movements. Suppose he desires to go forward, 
will the fossils (always abounding in city schools) be 
found at his heels? or the young and inexperienced 
girls who enter upon teaching as a genteel business? 
For this reason we urge the plan of Supt. MacAlister, of 
Philadelphia—an organized system of instruction for 
the whole body of teachers. Supt. Luckey is well qual- 
ified for this. I am afraid there is little study of the 
science and art of teaching by the Pittsburg teachers. 
In the library at the rooms of the board of education, 
I saw no shelf of pedagogical books; thinking I had 


made a mistake, | looked again. This has been true of}. 


every city once. It is not true of New Haven, Provi- 
dence, Springfield, Philadelphia, Washington, and many 
other cities now. In time all will have their libraries of 
pedagogical books, and use them, as the lawyers use their 
law libraries. 

In the afternoon a visit was made to South Pittsburg 
to the school of the veteran prineipal Cargo. I was glad to 
see, a few blocks away, a new and commodious building 
in process of erection, for every room was crowded to 
the utmost. A spirit of earnestness was visible every- 
where ; it was a very hive of boys and girls. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

I was met by the principal of the high school, Prof. 
C. B. Wood, on Friday morning, and looked upon the 
assembled students, some 800 in number: it was a 
inspiring sight. After visiting several rooms, and 


learning the plan of the school, I must confess I was 


man. He is not only desirous of advancing, but knows 
what todo. Instead of making the schcol a machine to 
fit his pupils for college, he is running it on broad lines. 
He has lost a valuable man in Prof. Jackman, who has 
been taken away by Col. Parker. The interest created by 
him in biology is well attested by a visit to his old 
quarters. The appointment of Prof. Guttenberg, from 
Erie, in his place, is a good one ; such men as Jackman 
and Guttenberg are hard to find. And then it is hard 
to find high schools that appreciatethem. There was an 
energetic commercial department ; the rooms and appar- 
atus for chemistry are inadequate. Here I found an old 
colleague, Prof. B. C. Jillson, who was reckoned a most 
able man in chemistry in the Albany normal school 
while I was there. 

I believe it will not be long before manual training 
will be taken up in Pittsburg ; Supt. Luckey has put 
three letters in his report about this: one from Supt. A. 
P. Marble ; one from Prof. Harris; one from Principal 
John D. Ford. of the Baltimore manual training school. 
I esteem Prof. Harris—on some subjects his opinions are 
valuable; on this, really worthless, Still, in this he 
endorses cooking. Supt. Marble is a bright man, but no 
authority on this subject whatever. Probably these let- 
ters published here have done a positive injury, but the 
reaction is sure to come. 


ALLEGHENY CITY. 


Crossing the river to Allegheny City, I found Supt. 
John Morrow in the new and elegant high school. He 
is well posted on education, and is making lines of 
progress. As it was Friday afternoon it was too late to 
see the teachers at work. It occurred to nie that, if the 
educational situation was correctly indicated by the high 
school building, the city has a right to be proud. [am 
inclined to think that Supt. Morrow has what Carlyle 
calls ‘‘ the grip of it.” 

This brief survey of things in Western Pennsylvania 
re-shows at once the difficulty of the problem. The 
great difficulty is that all, even the wisest, know very 
little about education ; a bigger difficulty is that few are 
trying to know more. I believe the only solution is to 
be found in the superintendent getting his teachers 
together, and with them studying the subject. Every 
city now has a large quota of teachers who have never 
studied education, who have never practiced it. Of 
course they believe they have, but they have merely run 
a “‘ knowledge mill,” and oftentimes a ‘*‘ 7x9” one at 
that. If Supts. Luckey and Morrow had the power to 
put their teachers into classes, and could carry them 
through a three or four years’ course of study in peda- 
gogics, etc., every school-room would be a heaven on 
earth, And here I may as well say out my thought, that 
I believe the best business the National Association 
could busy itself with, would be in laying out a course 
of study for teachers under the direction of the city 
superintendents, and then getting these men to put it 
through. I don’t mean to get men to read a “‘ paper” 
on this matter; I mean something better. Let Supts. 
Maxwell, Jasper, MacAlister, and others agree upon a 
course, and then report year after year what they have 


done about it. 


Both coming and goirg I found State Supt. Higbee on 
the cars. He believes that county normal schools are to 
solve the problem of preparing teachers for the rural 
schools. Supts. Draper, of New York, and Higbee, of 
Pennsylvania, make a grand team ; they have opinions, 
and they are not afraid to have them nor to state 
them. They do not make it their chief business to go 
about and declare, ‘‘ We have the best and grandest 
schools on earth ;” they are settling themselves at work 
to create better teachers and better schools. A. M. K. 





CHURCH SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





If there is one kind of education to be obtained pecu- 
liar to the public school, and another peculiar to the 
church schools it is our duty to find out what is valuable 
in each and decide which one is best. We believe that 
public school education is becoming more and more, of it- 
self, unlike anything before known in the history of edu- 
cational forces. In a general way the public school may 
be said to be progressive and the church school conserva- 
tive. The ideal of one is the education of the child for 
the state and the world of business; the ideal of the 
other is education so as to become a loyal citizen of the 
kingdom of Christ. |The end of one is culture, the other 
salvation. The doctrine of one is that there is good in 
every child that can be developed by natural processes ; in 
the other, that every human being is conceived in sin and 





both surprised and pleased. The principal is no ordinary 


brought forth in iniquity. The public school does not 





7 

recognize the power of the law of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit, and prayer, and the sacraments as immediate anq 
powerful forces, to be continually used in educating the 
child,—the church school acknowledges all of these 
forces as essential to true growth. The church schoo] 
makes much of divine inspiration derived from the 
Bible as the revealed word of God, and the divine pres. 
ence in the ordinances of the church ; the public schoo] 
honors the Bible only as a book to be read for its intrinsic 
worth, and not as a sacred revelation of God’s own will, 
The church school appeals to the church for its support, 
and bases its argument for such aid on the higher doc- 
trine of Christ’s command, ‘‘ Go teach all nations.” The 
public school never appeals to the church for its life, but 
to the state, and bases its argument for such aid upon the 
the statement that it contains within itself the elements 
of ctvil life ; in other words, the state would perish from 
off the face of the earth if it were not for the public 
school. The church considers itself under obligation to 
educate only children of its members ; the state acknow]- 
edges itself indebted to every child, to the extent that it 
owes each one the duty of giving it an opportunity to get 
the rudiments of common knowledge. Some go even 
further and declare that state education is so vital to the 
life of the state that every child should be compelled to 
attend some school, at least three months each year, 
Some go even further and say that every child should he 
compelled to attend a state school, and that all teachers 
in church as well as state schools should be required to 
hold a state certificate, and put themselves under the 
inspection and general direction of a state educational 
official. Some go even further and declare that all 
schools, except free public state schools, should be com- 
pelled to close their doors. 

It was only yesterday that all the schools in this civil- 
ized world were church schools. But a generation ago 
the famous controversy took place in this city when Bis- 
hop Hughes claimed that the state was exceeding its pre- 
rogatives, when it taxed all property for the support of 
its schools. It was then decided that this state should 
undertake for itself, by itself, and through itself, the 
work of educating all its children, irrespective of nation, 
church, parentage, or condition of wealth and poverty. 
It then was decided to assume a mighty and increasing 
debt, to be paid annually, a debt that cost the state of 
New York the enormous sum of 15 millions of dollars 
the past year. 





WE know the readers of the JOURNAL must have 
noted that they are, through its pages, put in commu- 
nion with the ablest educators of the world. Looking 
back over a few numbers only we find articles by : 

Dr. C. M. Woodward, of the manual training school 
of St. Louis. 

Prof. L. S. Thompson, supervisor of drawing in Jersey 
City. 

Prof. John F. Woodhull and Prof, Theodore F. 
Seward of the College for the Training of Teachers, New 
York City. 

Prof. J. A. Cooper, president of the Endinboro’ (Pa.) 
normal school. 

Prof. Edward E. Sheib, of the state university of 
South Carolina. 

Prof. Peter T. Austen, of Rutgers College, N. J. 

Prof. George Griffith, of the New Paltz normal. 

Prof. W. J. Ballard, Supt. of schools Jamaica, L. I. 

These are but a part of the list of writers who steadily 
contribute. Dr. Jerome Allen, the head of the Univer- 
sity School of Pedagogy, writes for every number. Mr. 
Amos M. Kellogg, now greatly improved in health, is 
back in the editorial chair again, and in general charge. 
It will thus be seen that the JoURNAL is sparing no labor 
or skill to be adequate to the needs of the teacher who 
wishes to be worthy of the high position he occupies. 





THOROUGHNESS does not, however, mean completeness 
as to quantity, but as to quality. The mistake is often 
made of supposing that, to be thorough, a subject must 
be wholly mastered, and time is wasted in striving after 
what is not suited to the circumstances, nor to the pre- 
sent, attainments of the pupil. Thorough instruction 
insures correctness, clearness and command of know- 
ledge, and such degrees of certainty as the subject and 
condition of the pupil admit of. hese may be secured 
and tested at each step of progress, and thus the grand 
moral principle established that to be is more than (0 
seem.—PROF. JOSEPH MARSH. 

ss 


NINETY-NINE per cent. of ambition to try, and 
one per cent. of talent, is all that is necessary 
success in whatever we undertake. 
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CONCERNING SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
By Pror. GEORGE GRIFFITH, New Platz State Normal 
School. 


Il, 
CORRECT IDEAS OF GOOD MANAGEMENT. 


If a traveler does not know where he has started for, 
he is quite likely not to reach the correct goal. So, too, 
it is very important in all our work, that we should not 
labor in ahap-hazard manner ; but should have definite 
ends in view, and positive though flexible plans for 
attaining those ends. ‘‘ What is the object of studying 
geography ?” ‘‘ Whatare you trying to reach by this way 
ot teaching bank discount?” ‘* Why did you treat that 
case of disorder in that way?” Many times have I 
asked myself and others questions like these. Many 
times has come the answer, worded in one form or 
another, ‘I do not know.” My reply is, ‘“‘ You are 
then failing or inviting failure.” So in school manage- 
ment, it is very important that we all have correct ideas 
of what constitutes good discipline. I do not hope to 
say anything new upon this point, but may present 
some truths in a light new to some. 

When is your school in order? I answer, when it is 
quiet enough for the most effective work, when all the 
pupils are willingly working at their proper tasks dur- 
ing working hours, when there is ccurteous behavior at 
all times in and about the school building, when the 
pupils respect you, their teacher, and obey you promptly 
in all reasonable requirements, when they are daily 
learning to reverence and obey rightful authority, when 
they are slowly but surely acquiring the power of self- 
government, and when in all this their moral natures 
are daily becoming better and stronger. 

The time was when it seemed to be ‘“ the chief end of 
man” (the one who happened to be a teacher) to flog or 
frighten his pupils :nto perfect stillness, This we un- 
hesitatingly condemn. There is the order of life and the 
order of death. Give us the order of life in our school. 
But in the reaction of these days of reaction in school 
matters, I fear many teachers, especially young teachers 
ambitious and enthusiastic to excel in the most advanced 
ways of teaching, have fallen into the opposite fault. I 
have seen some who seemed to think their pupils were 
not working well unless they were making lots of noise 
and stir about it. Spontaneous and earnest school work 
will unavoidably cause some noise in the school-room ; 
but such work will be most effective when there is such 
quiet that the pupils’ minds shall neither be wearied nor 
distracted by the noise. Strive then for a quiet school, 
but let it be quiet in work, not quiet in intellectual 
death. 

How to secure at the same time sufficient quiet for the 
most effective work, and willing, spontaneous, and con- 
stant work from the pupils, is a difficult task. As we 
secure the one the other seems to be lost. I should say, 
in ordinary circumstances secure the latter first, and 
then steadily strive until the former is secured. 

One of the evils of too severe external constraint in 
school hours in order to force quiet, is that out of school 
hours, even in and around the school building, the pupils 
are apt to become rough, boisterous, and unruly. The 
bent bow springs far back when the tension is re- 
laxed. Do not rest satisfied, then, until you so govern 
that your pupils, out of hours, in and about the school 
grounds, are neither rowdies, hoydens, nor wild Indians 
in their actions. A very effective way to break up such 
habits when once prevalent in a school, is to call school 
whenever it occurs, telling the pupils why you do so. Of 
course no one will think it necessary to make the re- 
cesses resemble funerals. 

Alexander Bain in his Science of Education says, as 
quoted by Swett: ‘The awe and influence of authority 
are naintained by a certain formality and state.” If I 
cannot command the respect and obedience of my pupils 
by my character, my scholarship, and my justice, with- 
out the “awe” that. comes from a certain formality 
and state,” I will go without either, and quit teaching 
for more suitable work. But while one teaches he 
should so act as tocommand respect, and should secure 
at all hazards perfect and prompt obedience to all re- 
quirements. 

While pupils are paying such respect and rendering 
such obedience, they are acquiring one very desirable 
element of good citizenship, viz., reverence for, and 
obedience to rightful authority. This reveals another 
end of school discipline, preparation for citizenship. 
Many seem to think that school government has its ends, 
4s well as exercise, wholly in the school. This is not so 
and every teacher should remember this truth. Do 


only should you in this consciously train for good 
citizenship, but in this country, especially, you should 
strive to cultivate in every pupil the power and exercise 
of self-government. 

Finally we should think much upon the effect of our 
deeds and requirements upon the moral nature of our 
pupils. This, I feel is an important field for thought. 
When about to make some requirement or mete out 
some punishment, try to put yourself in the place of 
your pupils. Ask yourself how it would affect you, how 
the resulting disposition would be likely permanently to 
affect your moral nature. Let your honest, thoughtful 
answer to such inquiries determine your course of 
action. 





THE LAWS OF PEDAGOGY AS APPLIED TO 
MUSIC. 


By THEODORE F. SEWARD. 


In all the widespread and more or less excited dis- 
cussions of pedagogical methods, as applied to various 
subjects, one principle is accepted as fundamental. The 
method must be natural, or founded’ upon the laws of 
nature. This marks out an unmistakable pathway for 
the teacher of music. 

Music is peculiarly a languagg of nature, and there- 
fore ought to submit most easily to natural laws. In 
deciding upon the best method of teaching it, we have 
only to study those laws and adapt ourselves and our 
methods to them. They may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows : 

1. The language of music has one alphabet of tones 
and not a number of alphabets. Thirteen scales are 
necessary for musical instruments, but not for the voice, 
which sings all scales as one. 

2. The musical alphabet or scale is not found, as such, 
in nature. It must not, therefore, be presented to the 
beginner as a whole, nor in the step-wise or scale suc- 
cession of the tones, but in the order in which they are 
found in nature. 

8. As the chord exists in nature, it should be used as 
the avenue of approach to the tone world. The chord 
or triad which is first presented, establishes itself in the 
mind as the basis of musical thought. It is called the 
tonic chord. . 

4, The chords must be developed in the order of 
nature: after the tonic, the fifth or dominant; after the 
dominant, the fourth or sub-dominant. 

5. Inaccordance with an imperative law of the human 
mind, a name must be associated with each tone, as 
with all other objects which are to be the subjects of 
consideration. 

6. As the names are not only for designation, but for 
use in singing, they should be as vocal and euphonious 
as possible. The syllables in common use fulfil the con- 
ditions admirably, with the exception of the seventh, se, 
which duplicates the sibilant, the most unpleasant sound 
in our language. The substitution of te for se, which 
avoils that fault, and also introduces a new consonant 
element, is now becoming quite common. ° 

7. The written or printed signs for the tones should 
be such as give the most direct or immediate sugges- 
tion of the tones. Nothing can do this with more 
certainty than the initials of the syllables with which 
the tones are associated. These are d, r, m, f, s, 1, and 
t for the syllables doh, ray, me, fah, soh, lah, and te. The 
to above and below the octave are designated by 
numerals placed at the top or bottom of the letter. The 
seven letters, therefore, represent the whole range of 
tones from the lowest to the highest, except the chro- 
matic tones. 

8. No other names should be employed till they are 
needed for a definite purpose. This, which is a univer- 
sal law in education, is broken in the very first lesson 
by staff teachers, who use three names at the outset, 
viz. : syllables, letters, and numerals. 

9. As chromatic tones have the same relation to the 
diatonic scale in all keys, they should have one invaria- 
able mode of representation. 

10. If a change of key (modulation or transition) 
occurs in music, the change should be indicated in the 
notation. 

11. As a knowledge of harmony is essential to an 
intelligent understanding of music, a musicai notation, 
to be adequate should lead easily to a knowledge of 
tones in chords. 

The foregoing laws arise from the essential nature of 
the art of music and especially from the vocal expression 
of the art. Not one of the laws is obeyed in the staff 
notation. Its violations of educational principles may 





not have such narrow views of school government. Not 


be summed up as follows : 


1. It presents thirteen scales instead of one. 
2. Its symbols are exceedingly complex. It requires 
a combination of three different signs (staff. clef, and 
note) to represent a single tone. For all the tones, the 
combinations are almost unlimited, amounting to several 
hundred. 
8. Chromatic tones, which are the same in all the 
keys, are represented by different signs in different 
keys. More than this, the meanings of the signs are 
interchangeable, as if, in mathematics, plus should 
sometimes mean minus, and minus, plus. 
4. Changes of key or modulations are not indicated, 
but are obscured by their representation on the staff. 
5. The masses of the people’ are practically debarred 
from a knowledge of harmony by the staff notation. The 
chord-relations being presented in thirteen different 
ways, the subject is so confused that very few, even of 
the most skilful players or singers understand it. 
The Tonic Sol-fa notation, on the contrary, has every 
characteristic of a pedagogical method : 
1. It presents tones as objects of perception. 
2. It has but one name and an unchangeable sign for 
each tone. 

3. Each fact or principle acquired leads naturally to 
the succeeding one. 

4, The eleven educational laws first mentioned in this 
treatise are in reality, statements of the leading charac- 
teristics of the Tonic Sol-fa methods, 
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EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 





AN OUTLINE FOR STuDY. 


In a recent editorial we pointed out the distinction 
between principles, methods, and devices. Now, in 
coming to the discussion of methods, the first question 
we must settle is, ‘‘ What is education?” Our methods 
will be determined by our ends and aims. 

I, HisToRICALLY. What has the civilized world 
thought of education ? 

a. The oldest nation—the Chinese—what has been 
their conception of it? 

b. The old Hebrews—who was thought to’ be the best 
educated man among them? What was their highest 
ideal ? 

ce. The Athenian thought. What was an educated 
man at Homer’s time? at the time of Draco and Solon ? 
of the sophists? of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, 
Epicurus? What made Demosthenes what he was? 
Unless the people had been educated to appreciate his 
arguments, he could never have delivered his orations. 
This is a great subject, and an important one, too. The 
Roman republic and empire were what they were 
because the education of the boys was what it was. 

What was the Roman conception of education’ 
What Cicero’s, Quintilian’s, Seneca’s, Marcus Aurelius’ ’ 

What did the early Christian schools teach? Who 
was thought to be the ideally educated man among 
them? The early monastic and convent schools. The 
schools of Charlemagne. The classical schools after the 
revival of learning. 

The Baconian ideal, or the scientific spirit applied to 
school work. The later scientific spirit. Our present 
scientific schools. What is their conception of educa- 
tion ? 

The growth and development of the natural or the 
Pestalozzign ideal. commencing with Ratich and Come- 
nius, and continuing through the ‘‘ Emile” to Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, and to object teaching, manual training, 
and the new education. 

Why should we study the historical ideals of educa- 
tion in order to get a correct definition of what the cor- 
rect training of a human being should be? Because the 
only means of correcting natural mistakes is by the 
study of history. We must know the experiments of our 
predecessors. A wise man speaks from the standpoint 
of experience. A true prophet forecasts the future 
from the results of past effort. Experience is the only 
lamp by which our feet are guided, if they are guided 
right. Hundreds of things are brought forward as new 
and good that have been exploded long ago. 

The remaining topics to be understood before an intel- 
ligent definition of education is arrived at are as follows : 

Il. THE THEORETICAL CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION. 
Good theorzers have their places. We must respect 
such theoriziers as Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoras. Cicero, 
Quintilian, Abelard and the Schoolman, Rutich, Locke, 
Milton, Rousseau, Rabelais, Bain, and Spencer. What 
were their theorics? 

III. THE PRACTICAL IDEAL. Sparta had this ideal. 
Rome had it somewhat. We have it now, as shown by 
our trade, music, drawing, and ‘business schouls. 

IV. THE PHILOSOPHICAL DEFINITION. This comes 
directly from psychology, and the study of the mind of 
the child. 

V. THE DOGMATIC STATEMENT. This finds expression 
in our graded school courses of study, and in the old col- 
lege curriculum. Its law is, do whut Itell you. Ac- 
cording to this ideal an education consists in mastering 
the technicalities of an empirical course cf study, in 
getting good marks, and in graduating ; at which time 
the education is considered complete. : 

Will each one of the readers of this article formulate a 
definition, and send it to us, not for publication, but for 
private use, 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


In this department will be found methods of presenting sub- 
jects and of teaching them, founded on sound principles of 
mental development. It is intended that they be the best (not 
always the only best), whether new or old. 











GRUBES METHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC. 


Grube says : “‘ We cannot impress too much upon the 
teacher’s mind that each lesson in arithmetic must be a 
lesson in language at the same time. This requirement 
is indispensable with our method. As the pupil in the 
primary grade should be generally held to answer in 
complete sentences, distinctly and with clear articula- 
tion, so, especially in arithmetic, the teacher has to 
insist on fluency, smoothness, and neatness of expres- 
sion, and to Jay special stress upon the process of the 
solution of each example. As long us the language for 
the number is not perfect, the idea of the number 1s also 
defective. An example is not done when the result has 
been found, but when it has b.en solved in a proper 
way. Language is the only test by which the teacher 
can ascertain whether the pupils have perfectly mas- 
tered any steps. 

‘* Teachers should avoid asking too many questions. 
Such questions, moreover, as prompt the scholar by 
containing half the answer, should be omitted. The 
scholar must speak himself as much as possible. 

‘‘In order to animate the lesson, answers should be 
given alternately by the scholars individually, and by 
the class in concert The regular schedule of figures 
(which in the following will continually re-appear) are 
especially fit to be recited by the whole class. 

** Every process ought to be illustrated by objects. 
Fingers, lines, or any other objects will answer the pur- 
pose, but objects of some kind must always be presented 
to the class. 

“The operation at each new stage consists in compar- 
ing or measuiing each new number with the preceding 
ones. Since this measuring can take place either in 
relation to difference or in relation to quotient, it will be 
found to comprise the first four rules, which will spon- 
taneously result from an application of the several num- 
bers to objects. This application to objects should 
invariably be followed by exercises in the rapid solving 
of problems, and a review of numerical relations of the 
numbers just treated, in more difficult combinations. 
In connection with this, a sufficient number of examples 
im applied numbers 1s given to show that applied num- 
bers: hold the same relation to each other that pure num- 
bers do.” 

Mr. Grube subjects each number to the following 
process : 

I. Exercises on vhe pure number, illustrating with 
objects : 

(a) Measuring (comparing) the number with each of 
the preceding ones, commencing with 1, in regard to 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, each 
number being compared by all these processes before 
the next number is taken up for comparison. 

(b) Practice in solving such examples rapidly. 

(c) Finding and solving combinations of the foregoing 
examples. 

II. Exercises on examples with applied numbers. 

Now, omitting his treatment of 1, let us note the 
application of the number 2: 


TREATMENT OF THE NUMBER TWO. 


I, Pure number. 
(a) Measuring (comparing) °° 2. 

1+-1=2, 2x1=2, 2—1=1, 2+1=2. 

2is one more than 1. 1 is one less than 2. 

2is twice 1. 1 is one-half of 2. 

(b) Practice the rapid solution of these examples. 
(c) Combinations. 

What number is contained twice in two? 

2 is the double of what number? 

Of what number is 1 one-half ? 

What number must I add to 1 to get 2+ 

Il. Applied numbers. 

Fred had two dimes, and bought cherries with one 
of them. How many dimes had he left? How 
many i-cent stamps can you buy for 2 cents? 
(Additional examples.) 


TREATMENT OF THE NUMBER THREE, 
I. The pure number, 
(a) Measuring. 
GG) Oe 3.. Por oe 
1+1+1=3, 3x1=8, 3—1—1—1=0, 3+1=3, 


The last should be read: I can take away 1 from 3, 
three times, or 1 is contained in 8 three times. 
(2) Measuring by 2. °° ° 3. 
2+1=8, 142=8, 1x241=3, 3—2=1, 3—1=2, 
38+2=1 and 1 remainder. 

The last should be read: I can take away 2 from 3 
once and 1 will remain, or 2 is contained in 3 once and 1 
over. 

3 is one more than 2, 3 is 2 more than 1, 2 is one 
less than 3, 2 is one more than 1, 1 is 2 less than 
3, 1 is 1 less than 2, 3 is 3 times 1, 1 is the third 
part of three. 

(b) Practice in solving examples rapidly. 

How many are 3—1—1+2? 1+1+1—2+1+1—2- 
- i+1? 
Answers to be given immediately 


(c) Combinations. ‘ 
From what number can you take twice 1 and still 


keep 1? ‘ 
What number is 3 times 1? 
II. Applied numbers. 
Anna paid two dollars for a pound of tea, but her 
mother gave her three dollars. How much did 
she bring back to her mother ? 


TREATMENT OF THE NUMBER FOUR. 


I. The pure am bs 
(a) Measuring. 
(Bi. sm. 4. 
1+1+1+41=4, 4x1=4, 4—1—1—1=1, 4+1=4. 
(2) Measuring by 2. °° °° 4. 
24+2=4, 2x2=4, 4—2=2, 4+-2=2. 
(3) Measuring by 3. °°° ° 4. 
8+1=4, 1x8+1=4, 4—1=3, 4—3=1 (1 remainder.) 
Name animals with 4 legs and with 2 legs, wagons 
and vehicles with 1 wheel, 2 and 4 wheels. 
Compare them. 
4 is 1 more than 8, 2 more than 2, 3 more than 1. 
3 is one less than 4, 1 more than 2, 2 more than 1. 
2 is 2 less than 4, 1 less than 3, 1 more than 1. 
1 is 3 less than four, 2 less than 3, 1 less than 2. 
4 is 4 times 1, 2 times 2. 
1 is the fourth part of 4, 2 is one-half of 4. 
(b) Problems for rapid solution. 
2x2—8+2 x1+1—2 x2? 
4—1—1+-L+1--38, how many less than 4? 
(ec) Combinations. 
What number must I double to get 4? 
Of what number is 4 the double? 
Of what number is 2 one-half? 
Of what number is 1 the fourth part ? 
What number can be taken twice from 4? 
What number 1s 3 more than 1? 
Il. Applied. numbers. 
4 quarts=1 gallon. 
Kate bought a gallon of milk, how many quarts 
did she buy ? 
She paid a dime a quart. How many dimes did 
she give? 





” LESSON ON THE LOBSTER. 


By A. C. BOYDEN. 


(Reported by Mrs. C. L. 8. Bass.) 





Have a lobster before you on a large table, if conve- 
nient, and allow the class to stand around the table. As 
you take off the parts place them in order, as shown in 
the diagram, numbering them. Write the analysis upon 





the board to correspond, for the class to copy afterward. 
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Observe, give properties, and uses of each part as it jg 
taken off, and add anything of interest. 


THE LOBSTER. 
WHOLE. 


Lives in water. ‘ 
Jointed, body and legs covered with a crust. 
MAIN PARTS, 
Cephalothorax (head and thorax united), abdomen, 
10 legs. 
HEaD. 


ERTIES. 
1. Beak, thick, sharp, pointed. 
2. Eyes, black, on stalks, in a 


USES. 


Protect brain and eyes. 
To see itsprey in all dire 





socket, made of little eyes. tions. 
. — branched,} As ears,—sac with liquid con 


ing sand, — hairs which 
es. 

4. Large Feslors,—baif as tong Mh ay ble 

5. Jaws,—hard, work side- a mn 

“> any Crush food,—organs of taste, 

6-7. Helping Jaws, — hairy, Arrange food like a tongue. 


many parts. 
8-9-10. Foot Jaws, gills attach- Bring food to mouth,- propel 


ed,—flape. water to gills. 
THORAX. 
11. Large Claws. Holding, — grasping, — crush 
ing,—fighting. 
12-15. Smaller Claws, seven| Crawl, —grasp food, { ropel 
joints, — different angles, water. 


pincers on all but last two 
pairs, — gills attached and 
flaps. 


ABDOMEN. 


16-20. Rings,—each except the 
last with pair of paddies, 


INTERNAL PARTS. 
Muscles—show need. 
Stomach—with teeth. 
Liver, green, large, around intestine. 
Heart, on back. 
MOULTING. 


SIMILAR ANIMALS. 
Cray fish, fresh water. 
Crabs, Hermit crabs, ‘‘ Fiddlers.” 
Beach flies, in sand under stones. 
Ba~nacles, on rocks and ship bottoms. 
Pill-bugs, under boards in cellars. 


The eyes are usually held straight out the length of the 
stalk, but when the lobster is frightened they are drawn 
back into tke socket and protected from injury. © 

The lobster’s ears are seated in the base of the small 
feelers ; they may be detected by a clear oval space on 
the upper side. A wave of sound disturbs the grains of 
sand in the sac, the vibrations affect the sensitive hairs, 
and thus the impression of a sound 1s telegraphed along 
the auditory nerve to the brain. 


Swimming and holding eggs. 








The jaws are like a pair of mill-stones and crush 
bones and shells. The fine hairs fringing the mouth 
parts and legs are organs of touch. 

The large claws are quite formidable, as the lobster 
bites with them anything that comes in its way. They 
even pull off eash other’s claws, but fortunately another 
will grow out in a few weeks. 

The segment 21 with appendages and 22 are used to 
shut suddenly under, and so propel the lobster back- 
ward several feet at a time. 

Food is further masticated in the stomach by a com- 
plex arrangement, somewhat resembling teeth. 

The lubster moults during midsummer. The shield 
splits from its hind edge as far as the base of the beak, 
where it is too solid to separate, and the lobster then 
draws its body out of the rent. The stomach, with the 
solid teeth, is cast off with the old crust or skin. 

The lobster lives on a rocky bottom, where it hides 
under rocks, its long antenne, or feelers, extended out of 
its retreat. Its food is fish and other animals, and it is 
also a scavenger. In life it is dark green with some 
reddish tints. The flesh is used fdr food. 





ARITHMETIC. 





In the work in arithmetic accuracy is the most impor- 
tant feature, but rapidity should be cultivated as early 
and as thoroughly as possible. In giving problems ap- 
plying new principles, only those numbers that are with- 
in the Me ter peng of pupils should be used. 

Pupils should not be allowed to learn the rules of 
arithmetic. _ If the rrinciples are thoroughly taught, no 
set rules will be necessary, They should be trained 
carefully in all grades in problems appl the common 
transactions of every-day life, and such short methods 


sae pr Ape = as are applicable to the work in 
t an aid toshort methods constant use of can- 
cellation should be wade. e 
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THE EARTH. 


GEOGRAPHY BY OBJECTIVE 
METHODS. 


By Amos M. KELLOGG. 





[CONTINUED FROM SCHOOL JOURNAL, SEPT. 14.] 
Lesson IX. 


The teacher stands at the blackboard 
and says, “‘I will draw a map of Michi- 
gan; it is north of Indiana and Ohio. 
You may name the boundaries.” (He 
draws the eastern boundary.) 

“Eastern boundary of Michigan, Lake 
Huron, Lake St. Clair, Lake Erie.” 

(He draws the southern boundary.) 

“Southern boundary of Michigan, sep- 
arates from Ohio and Indiana.” 

(He draws the western boundary.) 

‘Western boundary of Michigan, Lake 
Michigan.” 

(For the present the upper peninsula is 
omitted.) 

The shape, you see, is like a left hand 
mitten.” (Map 11.) 





He erases and draws it again and again, 
the pupils giving the boundaries. 

Then the rivers and cities are placed ; 
the names are given, written on the black- 
board, and copied by the pupils. 

Volunteers are called for; the state is 
drawn by them ; comments are made, and 
thus the pupils themselves give the pro- 
portions of the state. 

PROPORTIONS.—The bottom width of 
Michigan and its height to the end of the 
thumb are equal ; and Saginaw bay is half 
way up. 

REVIEW.—The teacher rapidly draws 
Ohio, the pupils naming boundaries, 
rivers, and cities; he then joins the map 
of Indiana, the pupils naming boundaries, 
rivers, and cities ; to this he joins the map 
of Michigan, the pupils naming bounda- 
ries, rivers, and cities. (Map 12.) 





This repetition will familiarize the 
pupils with the great features of each 
State. Questions will follow on the pro- 
portions of each state, so far. 

CoMPARISON.—The western boundary of 
Ohio is the same length as the southern 
boundary of Michigan. The northern 
boundary of Ohio reaches to the middle of 


the southern boundary of Michigan. 

The teacher can now assign the draw- 
ing of these states singly and in combina- 
tion for desk work. 


LEsson X, 

The teacher begins with Ohio and rap- 
idly draws Indiana and Michigan, the 
pupils naming the lines. Then the draw- 
ing of these states is assigned to certain 
pupils. As they are drawn, criticisms will 
be made to fix the proportions of the state. 

‘What of the height and width of 
Ohio?” 

(‘‘ They are equal.”) 

* But are they in Mary’s map?” 

“What of the width and height of 
Indiana?” 

(‘It is about half as wide as high.”) 

‘* But is this the case in John’s map ?” 

** What is the distance from Michigan, 
southern buundary, to Saginaw bay ?” 

(‘* Half the height of the state.”) 

‘“‘What is the distance from end of 
thumb?” 

(‘The same length as the southern 
boundary.”) 

“Is it so in Hattie’s map?” 

Some pupils may be asked to join Ohio 
and Indiana. In the criticism on these 
maps to fix the comparative size the 
teacher will ask : 

‘What is the width 
pared with Ohio?” 

(‘‘ It is three-fourths as wide.”) 

**Is it in Henry’s map?” 

Having these few proportions in their 
minds, the children will easily draw the 
three states. Do not give too minute pro- 
portions ; this is a rock on which many a 
teacher has foundered. 

For REVIEW WorK.—1. Assign Ohio to 
each of three pupils, to be drawn in two 
minutes. 

2. Assign Indiana to be drawn in two 
minutes, 

3. Assign Michigan to be drawn in two 
minutes. 

4. Assign Ohio and Indiana to each of 
three pupils, to be drawn in four minutes. 

5. Assign Ohio and Michigan in the 
same way. 

6. Assign the three states for five-minute 
maps. 

These maps will be quite rough at first, 
but in a very few weeks very neat maps 
will be made in two minutes. 

The teacher assigns:Illinois for study. 


of Indiana com- 


Lesson XI. 

The teacher rapidly draws Ohio and 
joins to it Indiana, the pupil naming the 
lines. As the northern boundary of Illi- 
nois is placed on the board, the pupils will 
promptly say : 

‘‘Northern boundary of Illinois;” becauge 
they have caught the idea by this timé. 
When the Mississippi river is drawn, the 
pupils say : 

‘* Mississippi river, separates Illinois 
from Iowa ; from Missouri.” 

When the Ohio river is extended, the 
pupils say : 

**Ohio river, separates Illinois from 
Kentucky.” 

The teacher erases all but Illinois ; he 
points out its general shape, and then 
erases it and proceeds to draw it again. 

PROPORTIONS.—The western boundary 
is like a vase. The state is twice as long 
as wide ; it extends as much above Indiana 
as below it ; its northern boundary is equal 
to that of Indiana—three-fourths of Ohio. 

Then a pupil undertakes the drawing ; 
he is encouraged, and is followed by as 
many as the blackboard space will permit. 

If the teacher draws rapidly and re- 
quires rapidity, a class of thirty or forty 
may each have an opportunity to draw. 

There should be criticism of the right 
kind, as to proportions of the state, length 








of rivers, and location of cities, The 


teacher must not be too exacting ; always 
encourage even the least successful. 

Call attention repeatedly to natural 
features, to the vase-like shape of the 
western boundary, for example; these 
fasten themselves readily in the mem- 
ory. 


Lesson XII. 


Illinois is drawn by the teacher. 

Beginning at the northwestern part of 
the state, the Rock river is drawn, and 
then the Illinois and its two branches, the 
Fox and Kankakee ; then the Kaskaskia, 
the Little Wabash, and the Embarrass. 
As each is drawn the teacher gives the 
name, writes it on the board, the pupils 
pronounce it, and copy it on their slates. 
Then the cities are indicated by figures ; 
the teacher places (1) on the map, and the 
pupils call out : 

‘** Chicago, situated on Lake Michigan, 
the largest city in Illinois.” He marks (2) 
on the map and gives the name, the pupils 
calling out : 

**Peoria, on the Illinois river.” He 
marks (3) and gives the name, the pupils 
calling out : 

** Quincy, on the Mississippi river.” He 
marks (4) and gives the name; they call 
out: 

‘* Springfield, the capital, situated on 
the Sangamon river.” He marks (5) and 
gives the name, and they call out : 

** Bloomington.” (Map 18.) 







\ ee —— 


Lesson XIII. 


REeview.—The teacher draws Illinois, 
and takes the pointer, and, facing the 
class in an easy position, describes the 
map of Illinois, giving the marked fea- 
tures (not the minute ones)—its cities, its 
rivers. 

‘This is a map of the state of Illinois,” 
etc. 

1. He points out its shape—its west side 
is like an urn or vase, refers to the bend in 
the Mississippi river where the Missouri 
enters ; extreme length, twice the width ; 
that it extends below Indiana as much as 
it does above it ; that its southern point 1s 
under the middle of northern boundary. 

2. He now draws Illinois again for a 
repetition lesson. The pupils name all the 
lines and figures. This will be done very 
rapidly. 

4 (a) Three volunteers will now be 
called for, to draw Ohio ; 

(b) Ohio and Indiana ; 

(ec) Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois : 

(d) and Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 


Michigan. 
While the “> are being drawn, the 
teacher may questions about each 


state of those not then occupied. When 
maps are ready, the pupils may be called 
on to explain them. 

4. The maps being erased, the pupils 
will draw these maps on their slates or on 

per, with the 
lead pencil. 
Passing along, 
teacher can crit- 
icise the maps. 

** Too long for 
the width.” 

** Tilinois river 
comes in too low 
down,” etc. 

This will stim- 
ulate map- 


r---- 


study. 

Volunteers 
will now be 
called on to 


draw Illinois. ‘‘Whocan draw the state 
of Illinois?” Let four draw it while the 
teacher holds his watch in his hand, giv- 
ing two minutes for the work. If the 
produce one like this, (map 14) there is 
ground for encouragement. 


7 
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Lesson XIV. 


A TALK asout ILLINOIS.—The teacher 
will talk about the early history of the 
state ; about Chicago, its tunnel for water, 
its parks, the great fire, its fine buildings, 
etc. The “talk” about Ohio will furnish 
the plan. Of this ‘“‘talk” the pupils 
should take notes, that they may repro- 
duce it. 

The teacher will ask for pen and ink 
maps, to be made at home, the best to be 
pasted in the ‘‘ School Album ;” the others 
to be filed in envelopes. 

REVIEW.—The teacher draws Ohio, then 
adds Indiana, then Illinois, and pupils 
draw rivers and locate cities, as called for 
by other pupils. 

Again a pupil draws Ohio (2 minutes) ; 
another annexes Indiana (2 minutes) ; 
another adds Illinois (2 minutes) ; another 
Michigan (2 minutes). There wil! be diffi- 
culties about the proportion at first, but 
practice will overcome them. 


Lesson XV. 

The teacher draws Ohio, He proceeds 
then to extend the eastern boundary south- 
ward, and says : 

** This is the western boundary of Penn- 
sylvania.” (The pupils repeat it.) 

He draws the northern boundary of 
Pennsylvania, and the pupils say : 

‘** Lake Erie, northern boundary of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

Then he draws the Delaware river, and 
the pupils name and describe it; then he 
draws the southern boundary, and the 
pupils name it. 

Next the rivers are drawn, the Allegha- 
ny, the Mononghela, the Susquehanna, 
the Juniata, the Schuylkill, the Lehigh. 
As each is drawn the teacher gives the 
name, and the pupils repeat it; he also 
writes the names on the blackboard, and 
they copy them on their slates. : 

Then the cities are indicated by figures 
to show their rank in respect to population, 
1 Philadelphia, 2 Pittsburg, 3 Allegheny 
City, 4 Scranton, 5 Reading, 6 Harrisburg, 


the capital. These are all written on the 
blackboard. 

PROPORTIONS.—The northern boundary 
of Pennsylvania is 1} times its western 
boundary. 


COMPARISON.—The western boundary is 
% (nearly) of the height of Ohio, as was 
shown when Ohio was drawn. 

The same course is then pursued as in 
the case of Ohio. 

1. The teacher draws, the pupils giving 
the names. 

2. A pupil draws, and other pupils give 
the names. 

Criticism will be given on proportion and 
shape. To say that the eastern boundary 
is a W, which begins at Philadelphia, 
will help its remembrance very much. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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EXERCISES FOR PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


By Supt. W. J. BaLuarD, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Teachers at present are being told pretty often that 
they ought to see to the physical development of their 
pupils. Just what they ought to do is not very definitely 
stated. The object of this article is to tell them what 
should be done, and how to do it. Teachers may rest 
assured that the exercises given are both practical and 
practicable. They have been worked out in the school- 
room, and are the result of long and careful study and 
observation. They may be given with or without dumb- 
bells, with or without music, in a room set apart for 
the purpose, in the aisles or behind the desks of a class 
room, 

A good time for exercising is between ten and eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, and between two and three in 
the afternoon ; the length of time required will average 
about ten minutes. Of course the room should be well 
ventilated. In cold weather, if ventilation is obtained 
by opening the windows, shut them three or four min- 
utes before closing the exercise. 

If music-is used, anything in common time will do, 
though it is better if bright and lively. In counting, 
count one and, two and, three and, etc., to eight and. 
This is called one eight, containing sixteen counts ; the 
number of eights to be counted is given after each set 
of movements. 

In almost every movement, many different muscles 
are exercised; those called upon most vigorously are 
spoken of. 





No. 1. ATTENTION.—Body erect, arms hanging easily, 
bells horizontal and parallel, heels together, feet at an 
— of about 60 degrees. Fig. I. 

o. 2. Reapy.—Upon first eight counts leader may 
salute class by bowing ; upon last eight counts class bow. 
If class is composed of girls, and space will allow, the 
- ag pee may be brought back slightly in bowing. 
Fig. II. 





No. 8. Upon two in the next measure charge diago- 
nally to the right, foot advanced about twenty inches, 





knee in vertical line with toes, left bell upon hip, right 
ary extended, bell level with eyes, body rigid ; 1 eight. 
No. 4. Same to left. 


No. 5. Posttion.—Same " 
as first position, excepting Vx 
that the bells are in same iia 
straight lines instead of par- > 
allel. Fig. IV. 1 eight. 


No. 6. Upon first eight 
counts bring bells slowly to 
vertical position over head, 
bells touching, slowly in- 
haling. Fig. V. Upon next 
eight counts lewer bells to 
— slowly exhaling ; 

eights. 

Expansion of lungs. 

No. 7. With bells upon 
hips (Fig. VI.) upon first 
four counts rise upon tves 
as high as possible, and de- 
scend upon second four 
counts ; 4 eights. 

Muscles back of leg below 
the knee. 

No. 8. Upon first two 
counts rise upon heels and 
descend, as little movement 
of body as possible; 4 eights. 

Muscles front of leg below 
the knee. VI. 





No. 9. Upon first four counts (music a little slower,) 
charge diagonally to the right, as in No. 3, but bendiny 
the right knee much more, (Fig. VII.) —— both feet 

flat upon t a theet ; upon 

secon four counts 
straighten right knee and 

* bend left knee, but not 
changing position of feet. 

2 eights. 

Or, place right foot be- 
hind left, ana sink until 
right knee touches floor, 
then rise. Samecounts as 
in preceding. 

No. 10. Charge to left 
and then similarto above; 
or, place left foot behind 
right, and sink until left 
knee touches the floor; 
then rise. 2 eights. 

No. 11. Throw both bells 
back of shoulders (Fig. 
VIII.), then straighten 
arms, bend body forward, 
bring bells to floor if pos- 
sible (Fig. IX.), 4 counts ; 
bring bells back of should- 
eis, 4 counts ; 4 eights. 


Muscles back of leg above 
the knee, the muscles of 
the back, and, when the 
body is bent well back- 
—. the abdominal mus- 
cles. 


No..12. With bells upon hips, twist body vigorously 
to right and left ; 4 counts from front to either side and 








back. Fig. X. 2 eights. 























Vill. 


Side, back, and abdominal muscles. 
muscles of the legs. 

No. 18. Same position, bend to right and left. Fig. XT. 
Same count ; 2 eights. 


Also many 





No. 14. Same as 12, but twist from the waist ; do not 
turn the hips. 

No. 15. Same as 13. 

No. 16. On first four 
counts place left bell in 
right hand, arm hang- 
ing by side; on next 
two counts carry bells 
straight out from side 
to vertical position. 
Fig. XII.; 2 eights. 

No. 17. Repeat No. 
16 with left arm. 

Musc’es on top of 
shoulders. 

No. 18. With arms 
hanging by side, raise 
right shoulder as high 
as possible, then lower, 
one count on each 
movement; 1 eight. 

Same with left; 1 
eight. 

Alternately, 1 eight. 

Simultaneously, 1 
eight. 

Shoulder muscles. 

No. 19. With right 
foot advanced diago- 
nally, pass left bell into 
right hand, bring them 
on the first four counts 
somewhat back of vert- 
ical position (Fig. XIII.) 
in next four counts 
bring bell to floor in 
front of right foot (Fig. 
XIV.); on next four 
counts bring bells back 
to first position, bend- 
ing well back. Con- 
tinue through 2 eights. 

No. 20. Repeat 19 
with left. 





XIL. 
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Front and back shoulder muscles. 
No. 21. With bells horizontal, four balls in same 
straight line, and level with eyes (Fig. XV.), knuckles 
down, on first two counts throw bells down and back 
as far as possible; same og = the retura. Fig. XVI. 
: eights. 
Muscles front and back of 
shoulders. 
sn. mies right foot a 
ck ; throw w r re) 
bod: well back ; Pr ret acre by 
strike bells over chest, on the 
even accented notes. Fig. XVII. 
2 eights. 
uscles of chest. 
No. 23. Bend well forward, 
arms hanging straight down in 





front, four balls of bells touching, throw bells upwards, 
strike the tells on the return count as in No. 22. Fig. 
XVIIL; 2 eights. 





Back muscles of should- 
ers, 

No. 24. On first two 
counts carry left bell to 
right hand, as in Fig. 
XIX.; on next two counts 
bring both bells to shoul- 
der (Fig. XX.); on next 
two counts straighten 
arm, keeping elbow firm- 
ly against the side; 2 
eights, 

Front muscles of arm 
above elbow. 

No. 25. On first two 
counts bring bells to same 
position as in last exer- 
cise, then on next two 
counts push bells up- 
wards. On next two 
counts bring bells back to 
shoulder ; 2 eights. 
ow 26. Repeat 24 with 

No. 27. i 
bate Repeat 25 with 

Back muscles of arm 

ve elbow, 

(In these four exercises 
every movement may be 


made on one count, if 
music is slow.) 





XVII, 


No. 28. With arms hanging by sides, bend the wrist. 


as much as le, do not move the arm above the 
wrist. Fig. ; 2 eights. 

Front muscles of forearm. 

No. 29. With arms horizontal, repeat 28. Fig. XXII.; 
2 eights. 


—_~ 





XVIII. 


Back muscles of forearm. 

No. 30. With arms hanging by sides, twist arm vigor- 
ously and rapidly from the shoulder ; 1 eight. 

a 81. With arms extended to the side, repeat; 1 
eight. 

No. 32. With arms raised vertically, repeat ; 1 eight. 

No. 83. With arms horizontal in front, repeat ; 1 eight. 





XIX. 


No. 34. 

No, 35. Same as 30, 31, 32, and 33, excepting that 
No. 36. arnis are twisted oniy from elbow. 

No. 37. } 

Muscles of the whole arm. 


No. 38. With both bells in left hand, and muscles of 
forearm relaxed, shake right hand as rapidly as possible ; 
2 eights. 

No. 39. Repeat 38 with left ; 
2 eights. 

No. 40. In same way shake 
right foot. 

o. 41. Same with left. 

No. 42. Repeat No. 4. 





In No. 11, if exercises are 
given without bells, or behind 
desks, place hands upon hips, 
and bend as directed. 

Nos. 12 and 13 should be giv- 
en very slowly; the twistin 
and bending, however, shoul 
be thorough. 

No. 19 is so nearly like No. 
11 that it may be left out; it 
is a very — movement if 
given »ell. 

In No. 24 if bells are not 
used place left hand in right; 
and, resisting with the left, 
bring the right hand to the 
chest, then straighten the right 
arm and repeat; 2 eights. 
Same with left. 


REMARKS. 


For Nos. 9 to 15 inclusive, 
waltz-time is better than com- 
mon time. Count as in com- 





mon time, one and, two and, 








a 


a — 


three and, etc., but count only the accented notes. 

It will be seen that the exercises are given in an order 
that is very easily remembered; as we sometimes express 
it, ‘‘ Beginning at the toes and working out to the fin- 
gers.” 

Keep your pupils good natured, keep good natured 
yourself—bits of advice easier to give than to follow. 
At any rate have a good time ; make the exercise bright 
and lively. Don’t be too particular about all keeping 
exact time; it will take some children months before 
they can keep even good time,—and they can’t do it 
then. The main point is to have good exercise—good, 
free, easy, dashing exercise. 

Don’t let a pupil lead—lead yourself. You probably 
need the exercise more than your pupils do. 





XXIl. 


If you have no music, count aloud, all counting; or 
sing the count ; or sing suitable songs. A bright, lively 
song is an excellent accompaniment. 

Some good tunes are ‘‘ Money Musk,” ‘The Irish 
Washer-woman,” ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” ‘Corn Rigs are 
Bonnie,” ‘Swinging "Neath the Old Apple Tree,” 
‘* Sweet Heather Bells,” ‘‘ The Campbells are Coming,” 
etc.—not exactly classical music, perhaps, but good for 
the e. 

Racer children if they ask to be excused, unless you 
are positive they are shirking. If you use a little tact 
you will have few ask to be excused. 

Do not think that the number of movements in every 
set of exercises must be exactly as given above. e 
give just twice as many in most of the movements, 
especially in Nos. 7, 8, 16, 17, 24 to 27 inclusive. 





A PROGRAM FOR FOUR CLASSES. 





In answer to a request for a program, an outline is 
given that may be varied to suit circumstances : 


It will not be easy to arrange a program to fit all 
schools. Some teachers are able to introduce the “‘ new 
education” ideas to a considerable extent. others have 
taken but aslight hold of them. A sketch will be given 
to cover the four classes ; it is supposed each class has 
twenty minutes, that there are no recesses (this we 
favor), and that some of the older pupils will oversee 
the “* Busy Work.” 


9.00 9.20 D Language. | 1.00 1.20 All Singing. 

9.20 940 A BCGeography. | 1.20 140 D Language. 

940 10.00 All Drawing. 1.40 2.00 B Nurabers. 

10.00 10.20 D Numbers. 2.00 220 C. Numbers. 

1020 10.40 A Language, 2.20 240 All Penning. 
10.40 11.00 B Language. 240 3.00 ABC Physiology. 
11.00 11.20 C Language. 3.0 3.2 B&C History. 
11.20 11.40 AB Things. 3.20 3840 A Numbers. 

11.40 12.00 A History. 8.40 = 4,00 

Of course when a class is dismissed it has occupation 


marked out fo: it. Thus when D is through with its in- 
struction it should have appropriate ‘‘ Busy Work ;’ 
and so of the rest. The three older classes are joined in 
geography. This is easily done. 

While the older pupils are drawing, the younger 
should be employed with clay or putty in constructing 
forms. In fact drawing ceuld come on alternate days, 
and constructing, etc., be taken up alternately. 

By “ Things” is meant a study of physics, chemistry, 
etc., objectively. 

It may be thought there is no place made for spelling 
or grammar. Itis supposed that all will compose ever 
day, and time must be taken to see that language is 
properly used in the compositions. There will be spell- 
ing and writing all the day through. 

jut, after all, the program only shows the plan of the 
teacher. The ~_ of the teacher is the thing. As 
Emerson said to his daughter, ‘ I do not care what you 
study ; with whom you study is the question.” So a 
school run by any pr m in some teachers’ hands will 
be a failure. It is the living teacher who puts life into a 
program that makes the school. 
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NOTABLE EVENTS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





MORE LAND BOUGHT OF THE INDIANS.—A commission 
representing the United States government has just 
bought 250,000 acres of land in Idaho of the Coeur d’ Alene 
Indians for $500,000. It was found that these»Indians had 
good schools, fine farms, buildings, etc. The mineral land 
bought of them is valuable. One gold-bearing quartz 
ledge has been traced for three miles. Whatisan “ Indian 
reservation’??? Who originally occupied this country ? 
How did the English get land of them? How did Penn ? 
What was the result of these two policies? What has 
been a great cause of Indian wars? Name some generals 
who fought against them. How is gold mined? In what 
statesis itfound ? What other metals are found in the 
United States ? What effect had the discovery of gold on 
the settlement of California ? 





THE CONGRESS OF THE THREE AMERICAS MEETS.—Dele- 
gates of the United States and of the Central and South 
American republics met in Washington. Mr. Blaine pre- 
sided and made an address. The delegates from Chili ard 
the Argentine Republic objected to Mr. Blaine’s election 
as permanent president, as he is not a delegate. Among 
the pleasant events of the strangers’ visit to this country 
was an excursion to the military academy at West Point. 
Name the powers of Central and South America? What 
language do they speak ? Why? 


SUNK IN THE MIssissIpPl.—The steamer Corona burst 
her boilers about ‘ten miles above Baton Rouge, and sank 
in a few minutes. Thirty-six lives were lost. None of the 
survivors know exactly how the accident occurred. The 
explosion knocked the roof off the cabin, the flying splin- 
ters wounding a number of persons, and split the vessel so 
that she sank like lead. The steamer City of St. Louis, 
that happened to be coming down the river at the time, 
rescued the survivors. What region does the Mississippi 
river drain? How far up do steamboats go ? 


EPISCOPAL CONVENTION IN NEW YORK.—The general 
Episcopal Convention which was held in New York was 
attended by bishops from all over the United States. As 
the centennial of the church in America occurs this year 
Bishop Whipple’s opening sermon related to its struggles 
and triumphs for the past hundred years. Where is the 
Episcopal the established church? Describe the govern- 
ment of the American branch. 

LEPROSY IN SAN FRANCISCO.—A Chinese woman died of 
leprosy at the pesthouse in San Francisco. It has also be- 
come known that San Francisco county is caring for ten 
lepers. These cases, it is said, come from Hawaii and 
China. There seems to be no alarm at the number of 
patients in the pesthouse, but some anxiety is expressed 
about those lepers who, in early stages of the disease, are 
allowed to walk about the streets. What do you know 
about the disease? (See description in Wallace’s Ben 
Hur.) 





ITALY GETS A PRIZE IN AFRICA.—King Menelik, of 
Abyssinia, has agreed to deal with foreign powers only 
through Italy. This means that Italy has secured a pro- 
tectorate over the whole of Abyssinia including Shoa, and 
the sovereignty over Massowah on the Red sea coast, and 
Keren and Asmara on the northern highlands. On the 
death of King John the war which Italy had been wage- 
ing for a foothold in Africa ceased, as it was known that 
his successor was friendly toward the invaders. Italy 
now gets by peaceful means what she fought long to ob- 
tain—a strong hold on the most promising quarter of 
Africa. How does Italy rank among the powers of 
Europe? What other powers have interests in Africa ? 

A CHINESE BANK FOR NEW YORK.—Chee Fong, cashier 
of general Chinese importing firms, is trying to raise 
money to start a Chinese bank. It is to be the first of its 
kind in America. Itis a very singular thing that the more 
ignorant a Chinaman is in the English language and ways, 
the more money he has. Asa rule those Chinamen who 
known how to talk and deal with the Americans are the 
poorest. The bank will be run asa savings bank, and a 
small rate of interest will be paid to each regular deposi- 
tor. Why are banks necessary ’ Name some things that 
serve in place of money. What did people do with their 
treasures before banks existed ? 


INCREASE IN CATTLE SHIPMENTS.—The price of ocean 
freight from Boston has increased greatly of late, and the 
exports are much larger than usual. Grain, provisions, 
cattle, etc., are taken to England and [reland, and if the 
western freight is not enough the vessels put in ballast. 
Harland & Woolf, of Belfast, have just built a new vesse} 
for this traffic, 520 feet long and of 6000 tonnage. The 
question of furnishing enough dock room at Boston is get 
ting to be a serious one. What are our principal exports ? 
What do we get from England? What are the benefits 
secured from an exchange of products ? 


Humuprry.--What is meant by 100 per cent of humidity? I 
am uncertain as to what it means, and I can find no satisfactory 
explanation of it in the school text-books. 

Ontario. H. M. Srerrz. 
The point of saturation varies according to temperature. 
A cubic foot of air whose relative humidity is 100 per cent. 
would, at 90° weigh 497.3 grains, of which 14.17 grains 
would be water in the form of vapor. The same volume 
saturated at 40° would weigh 556 grains, of which only 
2.885 grains would be water. 

Humidity varies according to season and locality. The 
normal relative humidity for July, in this city, is 71 per 
cent; for August, 73 per cent ;) the mean for three weeks 
beginning July 17 this year was 80. When the air is 
already laden with moisture, it wants no more, and evap- 
oration from the human body, the effect of which is cool- 
ing, is consequently retarded. The percentage of humid- 
ity is usually accorded by a hygrometer, composed of two 
carefully selected and sensitive thermometers, mounted 
side by side, one having its bulb covered with cloth and 
kept constantly moist. Evaporation from the wet bulb 
makes that instrument read lower than its dry bulb com- 
panion, and this difference in readings, with the help of 
tables carefully computed by Glaisher, indicates the rela- 
tive humidity. For instance, if the dry bulb thermometer 
stood at 90° and the wet bulb at 68° the relative humidity 
would be 30 per cent. 


THE DIVISION OF TIME IN THE UNITED STATES.—Please give 
me an explanation of the division of time in this country. At 
what places is sun time and clock time the same ? 

New Jersey. WILLIAM EATON. 
For the sake of convenience the United States was di- 
vided into districts, whereof the most eastern was, in its 
mean time, just four hours later than Greenwich, Eng- 
land. The mean time of each division is just one hour 
later than the meantime of the division immediately east 
ofit. Now the mean time of our division, the second on 
this continent, is just five hours later than the Greenwich 
time. The san time is the time shown by the sun at any 
place; clock time is that shown by aciock keeping cor- 
rect time, which is five hours later than Greenwich 
time. Atacertain place in each division, sun time and 
clock time are the same, The difference between sun time 
and clock time is the difference between the sun time at 
any place and the mean time of the division in which it is. 
If the place is east of the line on which clock and sun time 
are the same, its clock time is behind its sun time,; if it be 
west of the line of mean time, its clock time is ahead of 
the sun time. Clock time is standard time. 


Use oF “OntTo.”—Will you kindly inform me in what dictionary 
the word “onto,” which has several times appeared in your columne 
lately, can be found. Thus, you speak of “getting onto the 
bridge.” I have observed that the word is much used by the 
classical and scholarly writers, so one is tempted to ask the author- 
ity for appropriatmg this term. If it is a typographical error 
for two words—on to—it may be remarked the use of the preposi- 
tion is superfluous. It is evident one cannot get on the bridge. 
nor stumble on a continent, without first getting “ to” it. 
Brooklyn. lL. H. H. 
“Onto” is not good English according to the best 
usage. It may come to be such at some future day, but 
at present we advise our readers to avoid it. 


DELAGOA BAy.—What was the cause of the trouble about Del- 
agoa Bay? Has it been settled yet? R. G. BENSON. 

The Portugese own Delagoa bay (they call it Lou- 
renzo Marquez), and have run arailroad 52 miles long to 
the frontier of the Transvaal republic. This is of great 
importance because it is the shortest line tothe gold 
producing districts and coal beds of the Transvaal. 
This bay itself is the only harbor on the coast of import- 
ance ; so that it is certain to be a great coaling station. 
Bechnana-land is also reached by this railroad. The 
railroad was begun by Col. Edward McMurdo, an Amer- 
ican, in 1883, a contract having been made with Por- 
tugal, three years were allowed him. He finished it, 
but the Portugese government insisted on his building 
nine kilometers further than he had agreed, and because 
he would not do this, attempted to seize the railroad, 
and cancel the contract. As the stockholders were 
mainly English they protested, and English gunboats 
were sent to the bay. Col. McMurdo died from the 
effects of the excitement, and his heirs claim through 
our government three and a half millions as damages 
It now looks as though Portugal would settle by arbi- 
tration. 


RRECT EXPRESSION.—Is it ever correct to use the ex 

Iti isme”? Attheinstitute I attended the con@uctor 
grammar. 
There are many good writers who contend that this form 
is correct. The old rule is, that ‘‘ the verb to be, takes the 


ression 
id it was 
8. E. L. 


same case after it as before it ;”’ and soif grammar is to be 


followed, “ It is me” is wrong. But if good writers use it, 
then usage is an authority for saying it may be used. We 
advise the grammatical forms. 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY.—Tell me some of the os, a on 
political geography. - B. 
All of the geographies are based on political el 
for example, when you teach about Ohio, you are teaching 
“political geography.” If you teach about North America 
or South America as continents, you are teaching natural 
geography, or, as it is called, physical geography. 


THE S1zE oF PA PHILADELPHIA AND LonpoN.—In the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL in the account of the globe at the exposition 
at Paris it is stated that “ Paris occupies a third of one mech, and 
that London and Philadelphia are of course much larger.” Please 
tell me if the word Ly is not a mistake. How can Se 
delphia be larger than Paris? F. BH 
Philadelphia bears no comparison to Paris so far as pop- 
ulation is concerned. The paragraph quoted, of course, 
referred to area. The cite, on the Ile de la Cite, in the 
Seine, forms the oldest part, the kernel of Paris, and 
around this center the rest of the city forms three belts. 
The first belt, the ville proper, is bounded by the inner 
boulevards. In the second belt are the faubourgs, sur- 
rounded by boulevards, running along the former demark- 
ation wall. Up to 1860 the barrieres of this wall formed 
the gates of Paris, but in that year the wall was broken 
down. The third belt extends to the bastioned wall, 
beyond which the whole vicinity: is covered with villas, 
gardens, and parks. The whole area covers 135 square 
miles. Philadelphia includes 129382, square miles. Not 
counting the Parisian suburbs above mentioned, Philadel- 
phia is considerably larger. The London postal district 
covers 250 square miles. 


A COMBATIVE PUPIL.—I have a pupil that] know will rebel if | 
attempt to ~ ee her with arod. Sheis 16 or 17 years old. What 
would you R. R. M. 


Whether “she will rebel or not, do not use the rod or 
threaten to. Just what you should doifshe refuses to 
obey we cannot say, except to get yotr own disposition 
right first and then be tactful. She must feel first that 
yon love her and want to do her good. Here is the whole 
secret of managing ‘“‘ hard cases.” 


NoRMAL MeTHODS.—l. What is the best book on norinal 
methods? 2. Will you give me any help you can,asI hav not 
been able to attend a normal school ? E. Cc. 

There is nothing better in the English language than 
“‘ Parker’s Talks on Teaching.” If this book is thoroughly 
understood and followed, it will make one a pretty good 
normal teacher. 2. The teacher’s helps we can give you 
are the JOURNAL and INSTITUTE. 


CORRECT SENTENCE.—Is the sentence, “* These are all there 
are’ correct ? SUBSCRIBER. 


Yes. 





> OPINIONS DiFrFreR.—l. Which is the longest river in the world? 

How many new states have already been admitted to the 
ay and when will the remaining of the four be admitted ? 

PAULINE. 

1. It is impossible to tell. Some say Mississippi with the 
Missouri, some the Congo, and some the Nile. 2. No new 
states have been admitted. Whe. the president issues his 
proclamation there will be four additional ones. 





SYNTHETIC SYSTEM OF READING.—What is tne synthetic sound 
system of teaching reading and where can it be learned ? 

Franklin, Tenn. PUZZLED. 

This method of teaching reading consists in leading the 
pupil to put words together so as to form sentences. It is 
really a species of composition. An “ Indiana teacher,” 
to whom thanks, says it is employed in the Pollard readers, 
and that some teachers favor it and many do not. 





SEVERAL QUESTIONS.—1l. I am teaching in the primary depart- 
ment. How can I interest my pupils in ae objects, and do 
~— ublish any work on this subject ? 2 . What is meant by 

.. aly 1's, 2's, 3's, etc.,including both addition and subtrac- 
by ? 3. How can I r-verse the ae a ae table to division, 
so as to make it easy for young pupils ? Will some experienced 

rimary teacher answer these questions i %. state how they con- 

—_ the different classes to make them interesting ? 5. What 

does the Paris exposition commemorate? 6. When using = 
apple as the object of a lesson, how ean I make it interesting. A 

1. You will show an interest in objects; thus, ifitisa 
rose you will talk about it and get them to talk; if itisa 
pebble you will do the same. Next you will give lessons 
on objects ; there are several books, one by Calkirs, one by 
Sheldon. 2. There are tables published that give a num- 
ber, as 5, and then 1, 2, 3, etc., are added; they are in the 
arithmetics; youcan makethem. 8. You ask, for exal- 
ple, ‘Three 4’s are how many?” Then you ask, “How 
many 4’s in 12? how many 38’s in 12?” 4. Read the 


“| “ Quincy Methods” to know how to make school interest- 


ing. 5. The fall of the Bastile. 6. Now you have us. How 
does a young woman make herself interesting to her young 
man? This you know of course. Just so you make your- 
self and the apple interesting to your pupils. You must 
be interested first of all, remember, 





Supt. J. FAIRBANKS, of Missouri, says: Your JOURNAL is filled 
with good things, and exceedingly enjoyable as well as instructive. 
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~ EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


He formal opening of the new state normal school at 
Chico, California, took place on Sept. 26, and it was an 
occasion worthy of the grand enterprise which has been 
inaugurated there. 





Tue Teachers’ Music Association of this city have 
secured the services of Frank H. Damrosch and will 
give lessons in Association Hall, Mondays at 4.15 Pp. M. 
Advanced classes will meet at 4.15 Pp. mM. on Thursdays. 
This is looking towards the World’s Fair, we think. 





CLARK UNIVERSITY at Worcester, Mass., has just been 
formally opened and dedicated to “science, letters, art, 
and human progress.” President G. Stanley Hall de- 
livered an address on the value of a university educa- 
tion. James G. Clark, the founder, was present. 





Tuis is an object lesson that wil] not be forgotten. On 
October 5, Principal Johnson of Grammar School 15 in 
Brooklyn, gathered 582 pupils and teachers of Brooklyn 
grammar schools, who have been reading the legends 
of Sleepy Hollow, to visit the scenes of the legends, and 
Sunnyside, the home of Irving. As this will be xead by 
Western teachers, we hear a sigh and the exclamation, 
‘*T wish I had been there !” 


A FAIR is to be held at Dallas, Texas, beginning 
October 15, and the state superintendent of schools in- 
vites teachers to} send materials, text-books, etc. 
Here will be a good opportunity for teachers to send : 1. 
Writing books; 2. Drawings; 3. Apparatus made by 
pupils; 4. Collections made by pupils; 5. Descriptions, 
ete., made by pupils. ° 

WHEN Supt. R. W. Stevenson left Columbus where 
he had worked most successfully for many years, we 
knew he would soon find a field suite d to his talents and 
experience. This place has been found at Wichita, 
Kansas, the leading city in that enterprising state. The 
people have given him a royal welcome. It is a land of 
sun-flowers, great corn fields, innumerable ‘cattle, and 
temperance. The people have already found out that 
in Supt. Stevenson they haye an able counselor in the 
important work of educating their children. 





THE first thing Supt. Will S. Monroe did ‘after taking 
charge of the schools of Pasadena city, California, was 
to secure the services of Mrs. Clara A. Burr as principal 
of his primary schoels. No progressive educator could 
have made a wiser selection. Himself a close student of 
primary methods and an ardent believer in the doctrine 
that in order to have good schools we must lay the 
foundations well, the schools of Pasadena will take 
proud rank with the best in the country. The city is to 
be congratulated on being able to secure educators of 
Supt. Monroe’s and Mrs. Burr’s standing and worth. 
Evidently Pasadena has a board of education that 
desires the best talent the country affords. 


Wm. M. GirFIN who has been elected vice-principal 
of the Cook County normal school, writes us from that 
place, as follows: ‘‘I wish you could have been with us 
at the meeting of the Chicago teachers, held a few days 
ago, to have heard the annual address of Superintendent 
George Howland on “School Supervision.” Music hall 
was packed with teachers. Mr, Howland held the 
attention of his audience from first to last,and for good, 
sound, practical common sense, the paper was second to 
none we have ever heard on that subject.” 


ae 


AS announced in a previous issue of the JOURNAL, 
pedagogics has been formally added to the Columbia 
college curriculum. The lectures on this subject are 
open to teachers and other special students on payment 
of a small annual fee, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler 
will himself take charge of the course, and will meet 
those desiring to join the class, so as to obtain further 
information concerning it, on Friday afternoon, October 
ll, between the hours of 3:30 and 4:30 in room 58, 
Hamilton Hill, Columbia College (Madison avenue and 
49th street). The lectures will formally begin on the 
Friday following. This course, it must be borne in 
oda a university course, and counts for the degree 


THE Philadelphia Times, the Baltimore American, the 
Inquirer, and many other papers of promin- 


ence have had articles urging the teaching of manners. 
One says : ‘‘ At the dismissal of a school there was a scene 
that resembled savagery rather than civilization. Now 
we were told that the principal of that school is a good 
teacher of mathematics. We say those boys should be 
trained in manners, for that will help them in the battle 
of life a good deal more than square root.” 

This attention by the daily press to the schools shows 
that the practice of education is going to be inquired 
into ; at least, the results of that practice will be inquired 
into. If a boy knew that his manners had the relation 
to his success they really do have, he would give atten- 
tion to them. 





ProF. GUSTAVE GUTTENBERG who has taught in the 
high school at Erie, Pa., so successfully has been ap- 
pointed in the place of Prof, W. T. Jackman in the Cen- 
tral high school of Pittsburg. He is a thorough and 
enthusiastic studeat of mineralogy and will soon pre- 
pare a series of papers for the JOURNAL. 





THE Rhode Island Ixstitute of Instruction will hold 
its annual meeting October 24-26 in Infantry Hall, Prov- 
idence. The engagements already made for addresses 
give promise of a meeting of more than usual interest. 
President E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown University, 
and Augustine Jones of Friends’ School, Superinten- 
dents James McAlister of Philadelphia and Thomas M. 
Balliet of Springfield have, in addition to some fifteen 
others from among the superintendents, high, grammar, 
and primary school teachers of Rhode Island, consented 
to read papers or participate in discussions. Gov. Ladd, 
Mayor Barker of Providence, State Commissioner Stock- 
well, and Hon. A. T. Draper, superintendent of public 
instruction in New York, will make addresses. In this 
day, when teaching is recognized as one of the leading 
professions and teachers are more and more appreciative 
of the importance and magnitude of their work, it is 
safe so predict a large and enthusiastic gathering. A 
program giving full particulars will be issued October 
15 and will be forwarded to all members, and to any 
others who will apply to the secretary, Charles N. Bent- 
ley, Central Falls. . 

Miss MARY GARRETT’S new college building is about 
completed, and will be opened ina short time. The only 
daughter of John W. Garrett has determined to devote 
a large portion of the fortune left her by her father to 
the higher education of her sex. Miss Garrett gives the 
building, costing nearly $250,000. It is situated in a 
prominent part of Baltimore, and is a model school build- 
ing. 





THE next (thirty-fifth) annual meeting of the New 
York Association of School Commissioners and Superin- 
tendents will be held at Cortland, November 6, 7, and 8. 
The subjects for dissussion are: 1. Patriotic Education. 
2. Compulsory Attendance. 8. State Aid. 4. Trustees’ 
Meetings. 5. Grading of Rural Schools. 6. Free Text- 
Books.. 7. Qualifications of School Commissioners. 8. 
Unification of the Educational Association of the State. 
9. Qualifications for Admission to Training Classes. 

The subject that most especially needs discussion and 
action seems to be left out—improving the qualifications 
of the teachers in the rural schools. If the whole session 
was spent on that, some good might come. This, gen- 
tlemen, is the task that more than any other lies before 
you. We say, plan for a training school in each county, 
at least, which those who want 2d or ist grade certifi- 
cates may attend ; a 3d grade certificate may entitle to 
admission. These should be training schools, schools 
where the pupils should see good teaching, and do good 
teaching. 


A GREAT and imposing event will occur at Washington 
November 13. The new Catholic university near that city 
wil) then be opened, and bishops are expected from all 
parts of the United States, Canada, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Cardinal Gibbons will conduct the dedicat- 
ory ceremonies, and Bishop Gilmore, of Cleveland, will 
deliver the sermon. ' 





MANY suppose that Queen Victoria has a very easy time. 
The fact is she is one of the hardest worked officials in the 
realm. In addition to answering her private correspond- 
ence, she must sign government papers, decide questions 
of etiquette, changes of uniform in the army, and many 
other matters. 





THE NEw YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU finds skilful 
teachers are more in demand this year than ever before. 


and those who are seeking first-class teachers, should 
address at once, with stamp, HERBERT S. KELLOGG, 2% 
Clinton Place, New York City. It may lead to something 
very promising. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


THE first meeting, we believe, ever held of the super- 
intendent of schools of this city with the principles of 
the grammar schools took place at the board of education 
rooms last week. It concerned itself with matters of 
detail and no discussion of educational matters came 
up. But the ice has been broken; and now it is only a 
question of time when all of the New York teachers 
will unite in pursuing a post-graduate course of peda- 
gogical study. 

THE board of education took up the study of German 
at its last meeting only to “ layit over.” It isnot likely 
it will be taken off the course this year, but it is certain 
to be in the near future. 


THE vacancy caused by the death of assistant Supt. 
Griffin in this city will probably be filled from the ranks 
of the Vice principals. While the salary ($3,500) is 
slightly larger than that of a principal ($3,000) he 1s 
chosen for a term of two years, while a principal is good 
for his natural life. Among those named for the place 
are Edgar D. Shimer, No. 20; James Lee, No. 62; Ed- 
ward Farrell, No. 46 ; Thos. Moore, No. 86; J. F. Town- 
ley, No. 12; C. R. Burke, No. 34. All will agree that 
Mr. Shimer is abundantly qualified for the position. 
Prof. H. M. Leipziger, who has made a good record, is 
also mentioned as a candidate. 





THE School of Pedagogy, University of the City of 
New York, opened October 5, in the Asbury M. E. 
Church on Washington Square. There were 600 
teachers present—a wonderful gathering, aud great en- 
thusiasm was manifested. Vice-Chancellor MacCracken 
presided. Dr. Charles Butler, president of the univer- 
sity council, expressed the utmost confidence in the 
speedy completion of the endowment, and the granting 
of degrees to the graduates of the school. The interest 
of $25,000 is guaranteed to the school for three years. 
The class this year promises to number about 200. The 
lecture on Pestalozzi is to be delivered October 12, at 
the same place at 11 A. M. 





STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 





CALIFORNIA, first week in January, Los Angeles, Prof. Lra More, 
Los Angeles, president; Miss Mary B. Morrison, 2328 Folsom St., 
San Francisco, secretary. 

Connecticut, Oct. 18-19, Hartford. 

InLiNo18, Dec. 25-27, Springfield.—Dr. 8. H. Peabody, Cham- 
paign, poesident; Miss Lyte ent, Jacksonville, secretary. 

Iowa, Dec. 31, Jan. 1-8, Des Moines.—Miss Lottie E. Granger, 
Clarinda, president. 

KANSAS, Dec. 25-27, Topeka.—J. N. Wilkinson, Emporia, presi- 
dent; J. W. Ferguson, Kansas City, secretary. 

MAINE, Dec. 26-28, Bangor.—George C. Purington, Farmington, 
president; W. Esterbrooke, Gorham, secretary. 

MICHIGAN, 25-28, Lansing.—L. R. Fiske, Albion, president ; 
H. M. Slawson, dwater, secretary. 

MISSOURL, "Moberly, Springfield and Warrensburg.—8. 5. Laws, 
president ; L. E. Wolle, Moberly, secretary. 

NEBRASKA, March 25-27. —Chas. E. Bessey, Limcoln, president; 
Emma Hart, Wisner, secretary. 

Norts Daxkora, Dec. 27-28, Grand Forks. 

Sours Da«ora, Dec. 26-28, Yankton. 

RwopE ISLAND, Oct. 24-26, Providence.—Geo. E. Church, 15 
Adelaide ave., Providence, president; Charles N. Bentley, Central 
Falls, secretary. 





THERE was unusual interest in the marriage which took 
place in Pittsburg, Pa., on Oct. 2, between Herbert Steele 
Kellogg and Louise Livingston Farley. Both are Living- 
stons in the eighth generation on their mothers’ side from 
Robert, who came over from Scotland in 1712, to take pos- 
session of a grant,from the king, of land now in Columbia 
County, N. Y.,on the Hudson river. Rovert was succeeded 
by Philip, he by Robert, he by Peter R., he by Moncrieffe. 
The latter had several children; one Mary married Oliver 
Steele (the son of the first bookseller in Albany, N. Y.); 
his daughter married Amos M. Kellogg whose youngest 
son is Herbert, one of the parties to the wedding. Mon- 
crieffe also had a son Renssalaer whose daughter Fanny 
married William T. Farley ; the daughter of these is 
Louise, the other party to the wedding. A large number 
of friends were present at the ceremony, and gifts were 
showered on the young couple. Mr. Herbert Steele Kel- 
logg began, in January last, the founding of a bureau for 
teachers in connection with the publishing house of E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., and it has grown already to goodly propor- 
tions. He will start off in his married life with the good 
wishes of a large circle of friends. 





This bureau makes a specialty of supplying teachers of 








high grade, Those who are seeking first-class situations, 


You will never realize the great benefit Hood’s Sarsapari!ia will 
do yowtill you give it a fair trial, 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JONATHAN EpDWARDs. (In American Religious Leaders 

Series.) By Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D., Professor in 
the Episcopal Theological School, in Cambridge, Mags. 
a and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


Bancroft, our great American historian, has said: ‘‘ He 
that would know the working of the New England mind 
in the middle of the last century, must give his days and 
nights to the study of Jonathan Edwards.” The “ New 
England Mind” is the leaven whose working has since 

rvaded—however faintly—the whole lump of these 

Jnited S ates with that peculiar flavor of self-denying, 
ascetic cultivation which is perhaps the one character’. 
tic yet remaining to be recognized as distinctively native 
American. Thus subtly—yet to a keen observer, 
appreciably—as a few grains of musk will odorize a cathe- 
dral, have the very Pacific slope and the Texas Border 
been Yankeefied by the spirit of which Jonathan Edwards 
was the chief apostle, missionary, and pioneer. However 
far we may have dep wrted from his teachings, and what- 
ever we may think of his theology, he is nevertheless 
always and everywhere interesting on literary and histori- 
cal grounds alone. No intelligent student can: fail to be 
impressed with his imposing figure, as he moves in the 
vastness and mystery of enchanted distance through the 
wilds of the new world. The author of the present work 
has endeavored to reproduce Edward; from his books, 
— his treatises, in their chronological order, contrib- 
ute to his portraiture as aman and asatheologian. The 
work is at the same time sympathetic, critical, and inform- 
ing; showing what Edwards thought, and how he came 
to think as he did; which is what we most desire to know. 











ScHOOL HYGIENE: or The Laws of Health in Relation to 
Schoo! Life. By Arthur Newsholme, M.D. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & ©o., Publishers. 143 pp. 50 cents. 


The great importance of the subject discussed in this 
book by Dr. Newsholme, is evident to all, and is engaging 
the special attention of school boards and committees. 
This volume, however, is designed more exclusively for 
the teacher, and has been prepared to furnish accurate in- 
formation on the —3 yy” with a view to assisting those 
engaged in studying it in training colleges or elsewhere. 
Part [. treats of ‘‘Schools,” under the subjects: Site of 
School,—Construction of School Buildings,—School Fur- 
niture,—Lighting of School-Rooms,—General Principles 
of Ventilation,—Natural Ventilation,—Ventilation and 
Warming, and Drainage Arrangements. Part II. treats 
of *‘ Scholars,” under, Mental Exercise,—Excessive Mental 
Exercise,—Age and Sex in Relation to School Work,— 
Muscular Exercise and Recreation,—Rest and Sleep,— 
Children’s Diet,—Children’s Dress,— Baths and Bathing,— 
Eyesight in Relation to School Life,—Com municable Dis- 
eases in Schools, and School Accidents. Dr. Newsholme 
isin all respects the right person to prepare a work on 
Sehool Hygiene, for besides being a physician, he is a 
Medical Health Officer, Medical Referee to two training 
colleges, and holds several other important medical offices, 
in connection with schools. : 


COMMON SCHOOL SONG-READER. A Music Reader for 
Schools of Mixed Grades. First Lessons in Singing and 
Reading Music with Exercises and Songs in One, Two, 
and Three Parts, and Directions to Teachers. By Ww. 
S. Tilden. Boston: Published by Ginn & Co. 176 pp. 
45 cents. 


This ‘‘ Music Reader” is not designed to take the place 
of the regular series of music readers in graded schvols 
but to adapt and apply the ‘Natural System” o 
musical instruction, and it is made to conform to the 
method employed in the regular series, so that pupils ma 
a = the higher books as they are prepared. 

he selection of songs introduced is designated to furnish 
something to suit the taste of pupils of different ages, and 
all ere natural and easy in their construction. For those 
schools who are prepared for such work, a short course in 
part singing is given; also, some instruction in the bass 
staff is found suitable for older boys, to this is added 
songs written for soprano, alto, and bass. The plan of 
singing from figures which is developed in this book 
offers all the advantages of a a notation” that 
are needed in the early study of music. The two divisions 


of the book are, “Songs to be Memorized for Analysis,” — |}. 


and “ Songs in Connection with the Reading Lessons and 
Miscellaneous Songs.” 


MACAULAY’s EssAyY ON LORD CLIVE. Edited by Vida D. 
Scudder. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and New 
York. 147 pp. 

“The Student’s Series of English Classics’’ is an excel- 
lent one, for it aims to supply iterature which is of the 
very best and most valuable kiud, and the Association of 
New England Colleges have shown great wisdom in the se- 
lection of their subjects for the literary training of young 
students. This yr | brilliant and characteristic essay 
on Lord Clive, is selec as a piece of literature, and not 
history. Uniform with other volumes of this series, as an 
introduction, chief facts in Macaulay’s life are found. 
These are followed by a remarkably clear and beautiful 
map of India. A biographical sketch of Macuylay, the 
man, is next found, followed by the titles of six tamous 
essays on English History | Macaulay,—then Macaulay. 
the Writer,—Hints on the Handlin of an Essa: »—Lo 
Clive,—Introduction to Notes, and Notes. This celebrated 
essay richly repaysstudy as a piece of pure literature ; and 
by it students are pus into intelligent and discriminatin; 
sympathy with the work of one of the masters of Englis 
prose. It may add much to the interest of ‘‘ Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner,’ “ Webster’s First Bunker-Hill Ora- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘ Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive,” to know that 
they are the works of three separate teachers of Wellesley 
Co oge. The books are uniformly bound in dark blue 
with black lettering, cream-tin paper, and excellent 
type. 

FRENCH LiFE IN LETTERS. By Mrs. Molesworth. With 
Notes on Idioms, etc. London: Macmillan & Co., and 
New York. 98pp. 40 cents. 

This little volume is one of a Prima 
and German Readings published by millan & Co., 
with notes and vocabularies. It contains ten letters, in- 
eluding travel, arrival, visiting some of the large cities, a 
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matinee, etc. The type of the book is very clear and 5 
and the paper excellent. Mrs. Molesworth, the author, 
has a deligh way of writing children’s stories. 


Our Boy AND GIRL. By Ellen Patton, New York: John 
B. Alden, Publisher. 238 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


Mrs. Patton, a Kansas lady, tells in this volume the story 
of a very bad boy, and his sister a very good girl, and how 
she succeeded in finally saving her brother. The bo 
would not, perhaps, take the prize for mischief in competi- 
tion with ‘ Peck’s Bad Boy,” but he might take the sec- 
ond prize. The story is told as a warning, and not for the 
sake of amusing the reader. The relation of experiences 
of life on the plains of the West, gives the book an added 
charm. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN MANUAL. Containing Practi- 

cal Model Lessons, Rules and Lectures, for the Kinder- 

arten and the Nursery, Stories, etc. By Mrs. Louise 
ollock. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 177 pp. 


In poepeeing and publishing this volume, Mrs. Pollock 
brings to it the ripe experience of nearly thirty Fae of 
success in kindergarten work, and her object is to mi- 
nate a knowledge of the kindergarten philosophy among 
teachers as well as parents. It is divided into three parts : 
first, Model lessons for kindergarten and primary schools; 
second, stories for the Kindergarten and the Family ; and 
third, Lectures on the Kindergarten in the Nursery. At 
the request of her teachers and normal students, Mrs. 
Pollock has introduced a few practical lessons and stories, 
which illustrate the proverbs and verses taught during 
conversational exercises, and to comply with the wishes of 
many mothers who have attended her lessons on the 
kindergarten in the nursery, she has also given educational 
and hygienic rules, eight of which are given with each 
lecture to mothers, teachers, and nursery-maids, These 
rules are gathered from the highest educational and 
medical authorities in the country, and have all been 
tested in Mrs. Pollock’s personal family experiences. The 
“ Characteristics of a True Kindergarten ” is an excellent 
a, full of instruction and ~~ to teachers or 
mothers. The entire book is full of fresh, bright, and 
pleasant things to do, showing how truly the author has 
turned to good account her years of experience in kinder- 
garten work. 


A COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS, 
or Synonyms and Words of Opposite Meaning. With an 
Appendix. By The Rt. Rey. Samuel Fallons. A. M., D. 
D. Flemin, . Revell, Chicago, 148 and 150 Madison 
Street; and New York, 12 Bible House, Astor Place. 
512 pp. $1.00. 

A book of synonyms and antonyms is now almost as 
necessury to the thoughtful student as an unabridged dic- 
tionary, and the author of this volume has prepared it, 
designing to aid students, literary men, public speakers, 
and others, in finding the best word to express the thought 
they wish to convey. It embraces a dictionary of Briti- 
cisms, Americanisms, colloquial phrases ;—the gi.ammat- 
ical uses of prepositions and prepositions discriminated ; a 
list of homonyms and homophonous words; a collection 
of foreign phrases, and a complete list of abbreviations 
and contractions used in writing and printing The 
“* Classical Quotations” consist of words, law terms, max- 
ims, stricing proverbs, phrases, and —— expressions, 
from the Greek, Latin, Danish, Dutch, French, aerman, 
Italian. a. and the Spanish languages, which are 
often found in books and conversation. here is also 
given a full list of abbreviations and contractions used in 
printing and writing. This volume is perfect of its 

ind, and all standard dictionaries have been laid un- 
der contribution for its preparation. It is neatly bound 
and has good paper and type. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
American Statesmen Series.) 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. #1.25. 
The author of this hiography offers in his preface a 

modest excuse for a work which he considers almost super- 
fluous, because it has been so well done by others; and 
scanty because of the volume’s disproportion to the great- 
ness of the subject. But the book speaks well for itself, 
and needs no apology; itisa oompem and comprehensive 
summary of Franklin’s life; bearing especial reference to 
its relations with this series, which of course could not be 
complete if the career of one of our country’s earliest and 
greatest diplomats had been slighted. 


(In the 
Boston and New York: 


(The Story of 


THE HANSA TOWNS. 4 Helen Zimmern. 
ew York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


the Nations Series. ) 
$1.50. 


The Hansa was one of the earliest representatives of 
that federal spirit which will no doubt, as the author sug- 

ests, some day help to solve many old world problems. 
This 1s probably the first history of the Hansatic League 
in the English language ; that is, the first of any consider- 
able extent. A certain knowledge of German history on 
the reader’s part is assumed; but few have had time or 
opportunity to study with any intimacy the workings of 
that league whose existence marks one of the most re- 
markable ear in continental history. This “story” 
is told in the interesting fashion that characterizes all the 
series, and is printed and bound in the same elegant and 
substantial manner. 


THE WALKS ABROAD OF Two YOUNG NATURALISTS. 
From the French of Charles Beaugrand. 3 David 
Sharp, M. B., F. L. S., F. Z. S., President of the Entomo- 
logical Society of London. Fully Illustrated. 8vo. $2.00. 
This is a fascinating narrative of travel and adventure, 

in which is introduced much valuable information on 
natural history subjects. A reading of the book will tend 
to foster an interest in zovlogy. here are few changes 
more recreative to mind and y, fatigued by daily rout- 
ine, than the study of natural history ; yet few can under- 
take this pursuit without some sucb assistance as this book 
so fae pag by ee < The enjoyment of 1ts contents is en- 
hanced by the book’s fine appearance inside and out. 


THE LAND OF THE MONTEZUMAS. By Cora Hayward 
Crawford. New York: John B. Alden. 


This is a lively, well-written account of a trip more than 
usually adventurous, for a woman, partly across the conti- 
nent and then sonthward through thatland of ancient 
mystery which has lately attracted so much attention 
from travelers and histo . The route of the author 
and her mother—traveling com ions—is described 

ginning with Denver, the “ es,” and the ascent of 





Gray’s Peak ; thence through Colorado scenery and south. 
wi over the border into Mexico, where many points of 
interest are visited and with an account of their present 
appearance and status goes some instructive reference or 
suggestive reflection concerning their past. The plains 
hotels, and beggars; the mines, the social customs, and 
political complexion of the ple, all are touched in a 
manner both improving and entertaining, which is the 
next best thing to seeing all these things for oneself. The 
book is published in excellent typographical form. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CassELL & Co. announce a book that is sure of a sympathetic 
audience, viz., “* Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer,” 
by his brother Wm. M. Rossetti, including a prose paraphrase of 
“The House of Life.” 


Lee & SHEPARD have among their latest books “Pens and 
Types: or Hints and Helps for those who Write, Print, Read, 
— or Learn,” in a new and improved edition, by Benjamin 

rew. 


THE SCRIBNEKS’ two first editions of cloth and paper of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s novel, “The Master ot Ballan ” were ex- 
hausted several days before publication. Second editions of each 
were immediately printed. 

Forps, Howarp & HULBERT publish “ Unto the Uttermost,” 
by James Campbell, a fresh, strong contribution to the retigious 
discussions of the day. 

D. C. Heats & Co., Boston, have just published, “‘ Sept Grand 
Auteurs du X1Xe Siecle: Lamartine, Hugo, de Vigny, de Musset, 
Theophile, Gautier, Merimee, Coppee,”’ <= Fortier, professor 
of French, Tulane University of Louisiana. 

A. C. McCiure & Co.’s “Great French Writers,” is considered 
one of the best specimens of translating done for sometime. The 
translator is Prot. Melville Anderson, of the Iowa State University . 
Wuitre & ALLEN, who inaugurated last year a series of illus- 
trated editions of old-time ballads such as “The Old Folks at 
Home,” have followed up their success with a new series, to be 

ublished shortly. Among these are “(Qld Uncle Ned,” “ The 

lue Bells of Scotland,” and ** The Bells of Shandon.” 

ROBERTS BROTHERS announce :—* Louisa M. Alcott: Her Life, 
Letters, and Journai,” edited by Ednah D. Cheney; and “ A Few 
More Verses,” by Susan Coolidge. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. will shortly publish, Andrew Lang’s 
“ Prince Prigio,” w th illustrations by Gordon Browne. ‘The Prince 
isa great grandson of the Giglio of Thackeray’s “ Rose and the 
Ring;” and many of the old fairy tricks serve a new purpose in 
Mr. Lang’s story. 

A. 8S. Barnes & Co. have just put on the market Arthur Gil- 
man’s “ First Steps in English Literature,” which has m care- 
fully revised by the author. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons announce among their publications “ An 
Experimental Study in the Domain of Hypnotism,” by RK. von 
Krafft-Ebing, gy yd of psychiatry and nervous disease in the 
_— of Graz, Austria: translated by Charles G. Chaddock, 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Kindergarten Froebel Institute, Washington, D.C. Miss Susie 
Pollock, principal. 

State Normul School, Albany, N. ¥ , Nineteenth Term, 1889. 
Edward P. Waterbury, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., president. 

Sonu of the State Normal School, Peru, Nebraska, 1888. 
Geo. L. Farnham, A.M., principal. 

Second Aunual Catalogue of the Southern Normal College, 
Linden, Tenp., 1889-"90. R. L. Sutton, B.S., principal. 

Catalogue of Avery Normal Institute, Charleston, 8.C., 1889. 
Morrison A. Holmes, principal. 

Catalogue of the State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa., 1889-'90. 
D. C. Thomas, A.M., principal. * 

Annual of the University of Deseret,Salt Lake City, 1889. Orson 
F. Whitney, Chancellor. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Marlin Public Schools, Marlin. 
Texas, i838-"9.. E. M. Pace, principal of white school; R. J. Wil- 
lis, principal of colored school. 

Circular of the State Normal and Training School, Geneseo, 
N. Y., 1888. Hon. James Wood, president. 

Address on the Past, Present, ani Future of Scientitic Agricul- 
ture, by Peter T. Austen, Ph.D., F.C.S., professor of chemistry in 
Rutgers College. 

Catalogue and Circular of Slippery Rock State Normal School, 
Butler County, Pa. James E. Morrow, A.M., principal. 

Catalogue of the Normal and Scientific Lastitute, Bloomfield, 
Iowa, 1889. R.S. Guler, A.™., principal. 


MAGAZINES. 


St. Nicholas for October has an insti uctive article on those firm 
friends of man, the dogs, entitled, ** Among Dogsof High all 
“The Making of a Steel Gun,” is an excellent bit ot descriptive 


writing. 

The Sictober Century has a group of illustrated articles on edu- 
cational topics. Among the topics discussed manual training is 
prominent. 

Generul O. O. Howard bas written an article for the young folks 
who read Wide Awake, which will also interestand enlighten their 
elders; we refer to the little paper in the October number 
entitled, ‘* How many Indians in the United States?” 

“ General” Booth of the Salvation Army, is among the notable 
people sketched in the October Phrenol alt Journa. 

Babyhood for October in an articie on “ Nursery Cookery ” con- 
tends that however skilfully and judiciously food for children 
may be selected, such labor is frequently lo:t by being supple- 
mented Ly r cooking. 

The London Spectator calls attention to “The Begum’s Daugh- 
ter,” Mr. Bynner’s serial novel now appearing in the Atlantic 
Monthly, as a “ very powerful story.” 

The news of Stanley’s march toward Mombasa lends an extra- 
ordinary interest to the article by Joseph Thomson,in the Uctober 
Scribner’s under the title “* How I Crossed Masai-land.”’ 





Hearty ! 


The laborious and expensive efforts to establish a footing iu 
popular regard, for a worthy commodity, are often indirectly 
supplemented by gratuitous testimony. 

hen the genuineness of such tribute cannot be doubted, its 
influence exceeds in itaportance the costly repetitions of the most 
judicious advertising. 

In the science and art department of the Harrisburg (Pa. 
Church Advocate, April 11, 1888, my be found the following unso 
licited endorsements of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s Compound 
Oxygen Treatment: 


“In some experiments with ozone as a curative agent, an Eng 
hsh lady, so far advanced in consumption that her case appeared 
hopeless, has been treated with inhalation of this gas, with results 
described as marvelous. After a month's treatment the appetite 
was paaeeeey rr sleep calm and" ing, and ere ed —_ 
good prospect of recovery. The ozone was peepered ry v 
orean of Oxygen through the current of an induction coil, and 
was administered with atmospheric air in the proportion of | to 5. 
The experimenter has reached the conclusion that the ozone 
treatment is specially appheabie to all germ viseases.” 

This instance needs no comment. 


Send for the brochure of 200 pages, containing the history of 


und O m. It will be forwarded free of charge to aly 
cor cdreming DRS. STARKEY & Pacem, 1580 Arch St.. Philadel- 





one 
phia, Pa.; or 120 Sutter 8t., San Francisco, Cal 
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A GREAT PREMIUM. works o 


Given to any subscriber who will send one new Subscriber to the TEACHERS’ INSTI- 
TUTE or TRRASURe * Segue and thirty-five cents extra for postage. 


Sy 
»>. 
Yj 





CHAKLES DICKENS. 


TREASURE indeed,) then secure a new subscriber, sending us $1.35 for him, (or $2.35 for both of you) and you and he will 
each get TREASURE-TROVE and you will also get a set of Dickens for your trouble. 
any one for becoming a subscriber ; we give it to those who ¢ et us a new subscriber. 
Our set cost $15.00. These are the volumes :— 


Sunaly Rudge and Christmas Stor- | The Old Curiosity Shop and the Un- 


usually been $10.00 or more. 


David Copperfield, 

Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Nicholas Nickelby, 
Dombey and Son, 


| Bleak House, 
Little Dorrit, 
|Our Mutual Friend, 


' Pickwick Papers, tions, 


If you wish, you can get a set of Dickens for your friends, thus: You subscribe, cost $1.00. 


aset of Dickens—eleven sets for $14.50. BEGIN AT ONCE. 


E. L. KELLOCC 


Oliver Twist and Great Expecta- 


A SET OF THE 


F CHARLES DICKENS, 


VOLUMES. 


IN TWELVE LARCE 


TREASURE-TROVE 


is the brightest and best dollar magazine in the world. 
Many thousand teachers subscribe to it. Its aim is to 


INTEREST, INSTRUCT, 
AND EDUCATE. 


It is a great favorite among the young people ; it inter- 
ests all ages, it is a genuine family magazine. It is 
planned to help on Self Education. The teachers are 
glad to have the magazine in their schools because it 
helps in their school work wonderfully. 

We want every teacher to bring this magazine to the 
notice of her pupils. Young people will read; put 
this in their hands and they will elped to ‘* be some- 
thing ”—to act bravely and honorably. 


OUR PREMIUM 


To those who will act as Agents. 


First become a subscriber to TREASURE-TROVE, then 
after that for every subscriber to TR* ASURE- 
TROVE you send us, with $1.00 and thirty-five cents 
for postage ($1.35) in all, we will send you the Works 
of Charles Dickens in twelve volumes, from 
new plates with new type. This $1.35 covers the price 
of magazine, books and postage. They will be sent as 
fast as printed. Some of these are now ready and will 
be mailed to you at once; the balance very soon. You 
thus get a set of Dickens for 35 cents! for the subscriber 
pays the $1.00. 

It will pay you to subscribe to TREASURE-TROVE your- 
self just to get this set of books. Become a subscriber 
by paying $1.00 (you will find it as Col. Parker says a 


We do not give a set of Dickens to 
The price of a set of Dickens has 


commercial Traveler, 
A Tale of Two Cities, Hard Times and 
the Mystery of Edwin Drood. 


& CO., 25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


MR. 


MICAWBER 





You get ten others to subscribe, each paying you $1.35 and all will 








PRIMARY HVELFPsS. 





ALPHABET CARDS. 


CAT 


SCRIPT ALPHABET CARDS. 





little ones at home. 














White letters on a black 
ground. Exact imitation 
of a slate or black board. 
In accord with the best 
methods of teaching. No 
primary class should be 
without them. Price, 20 
cents. 





WORD AND SENTENCE CAME. 


DIRECTIONS.— The class 
stands around a table. The 
words are placed in the 
centre of the table. Each 
child is given one card. If 
the word on the card is 
known he holds up his hand, 
and, when asked, tells his 
word and retains’ the cara. ° 

the word is not known 
the teacher tells the child 
what the word is and the 
card is put back in the cen- 
tre pile. When the centre 
pile is gone, the children 
count theircards to see who 
nae the most. 

€ Sentences are to be 
used in the same way that 
the words are used. The 
child is not given a new 
aitory” until he has read 

b © one he holds with the 

(The. chidren, 

© chidren will soon 
earn that this is the requi- 
” as 


t net - ba 
ay be called 
wagher will "delighted 
the beautiful expression the child wil 
Words and sentences may also be 


tag work. 
400 Cards in box. rs 


For the Chart Class, the Primary School and the 


Pupils enjoy them, they lighten the work of 
the teacher, and greatly assist pupils in learn- 
ing the alphabet and to spell. 

A box containing 250 cards, each about 3 inch 
square, printed on both sides, 
which 350 are lower case and the remainder 
capitals, on heavy card-board, assorted colors, 
in neat box, all for 20 cents. 





bie ee \ 
» a. 5 
y 





so bo used a these pote stories. 
Price, only 35 cents. 


TIONAL PUBLISHINC CO., 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS. 


<a 

















him. 





the game. 








EASY MEMORY CEMS. 


For Little Folks. 


ISLIS\~ 


popular. Price, 





ER © apogee. 

| | } pore } relieve you of 
I i | “ drill work.” 

] ' | 


250 Cards in handsome box, containing combinations to ten. 


ecard. 

swer, he 

the combination, 
swer. If 

rectly, he 


other is given him. 
given incorrectly, 
to think what the 
but should he then fail to do so, the 
teacher tells him the answer, and he 
is required to put the card back in 
the centre pile, and another is given 
When the centre 
the children count their cards, and 
the one who has the most cards wins 


This game 
rapidly, so that even in a large class 
every child can answer as many as 
ten or fifteen questions. 


much 


NUMBER CAME FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Put  - in a neat box, containing 


250 cards, about three-fourth inch 

= square, printed on both sides, 500 

} figures and aszithmetical signs, as 

| sorted colors. These cards have 

‘ | been published to_meet a much 

ose letters, of pg Ne needed want for “Busy work” in 
number in the Primary Grades. For 


silent work they will be found in- 
Try them, 


and they will 
monotonous 


Price, 20 cents. 


Price, only 25 cents. 


and 


he gives the 


retains the 
It 


may be 


The car 
Each child is given a 


DIRECTIONS.—The children stand 
around a table. 
in the centre. 
When he is ready with the an- 
raises his hand and reads 


ds are placed 


gives the an- 

answer cor- 
eard and an- 
the answer is 


he is given time 
right answer is; 


pile is gone 


played very 


A choice set of pretty y yet easy Memory Gems, printed on cards, in neat cloth. Very 
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Yoots . 
Sarsagacla 
WS 


Noses 
Qmro Mahar 


Vigor and Vitality are quickly given to every 
part of the body by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. That 
tired feeling is entirely overcome, the blood is 
purified, enriched, and. vitalized, the stomach is 
toned and strengthened, the appetite restored. 
Try Hood's Sarsaparilla now. 


SCOTT'S 














Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of mption. lt is 
as palatable as milk. 


Scott’s Emulsion = Emulsion. "ie 
is a wonderful F is the 
Best Remedy tor “CONS! SUMPTION, 


Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott's Emulsion and take no other. 

















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a — ul tod Donon tas of the fine 
properties of wel!l-selected Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured bever: which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution ow be 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


— schools are coming more and more 
I een the educational value and 
practical usefulness of the spelling 
blanks for written-spelling, and dictation, 
and copy-books and spelling blanks com- 
bined, as published by Messrs, A. S. Barnes 
& Co. ., 118 William Street, New York. 
This house also publishes Dinsmore’s 
graded spelling blanks, in which the scope 
of the work as at first arranged for, has 
been very nmitich enlarged, and now in- 
cludes rules for spelling and punctuation, 
use of capital letters, definitions of words 
with space for sentences illustrating their 
use, and many other improvements; it is 
evident at once that the advantages to be 
obtained from their use are many fold. 





Our boys and girls are now-a-days not 
restricted in school tothe dry-as-dust order 
of text-books, exclusively, but have an 
opportunity to unite instruction with 
genuine entertainment as witness such 
a school books, as the Riverside 

rary for Young People, (published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of New 
York and Boston,) composed of. sterling 
and interesting books of history, biogra- 
phy, travel, natural history, adventure, 
etc., written by authors, es ey quali- 
fied. By what writers coul hsubj _ 
be more profitably handled than The 
of Independence, by John Fiske ; Dir 
Washington, by Horace E. Scudder ; Birds 
Through an a by Florence A. 
Merriam: Up and Down the Brooks, by 
Mary E. Bamford. 


Teachers wishing to keep well-informed 
concerning the latest and most advanced 
publications will read with great interest 
the announcement of Messrs. Effingham 
Maynard & Co., publishers, 771 Broadway, 
New York, re arding the following acces- 
sions to their list of standard text-books. 
These include the First Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy (nearly ready), by Prof. 
S. M. Macvane, Harvard College; Light 
Gymnastics, a guide to systematic instruc- 
tion in physical training, fully illustrated 
(nearly ready), by Wm. G. Anderson, | | 
M.D., F.SS., Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, | ° 
N. Y., and A School History of England, 
revised edition (nearly ready), by John J. 
Anderson, Ph.D., author of a historical 
series, besides an English classic series, 
fully annotated for school use. 


Send to Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for ‘‘ Notes on Samoa,” 
with map, the best description and the 
finest map yet published of that country. 
They will send it for the asking. 


gradually built up until strong eno’ to resist : 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtle eae the text-books which have 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack | achiev a standard reputation with 


wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 

many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 

fortified with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
frame,”’—“* Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 





The WONDERFUL 


7 LUBURG chal 


ng, unoe oe, or nae 


KERS BIGvOL 7) TRIC MARS and rt 
RSkEnS. & and iis e, Bioveres, VE 
ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 


BABY COACHES 
Over {OO different designs. 


t tic Brake on all Car. 
=> : Aatveaice catinned 













bh it for, 
LUBURC M MFG. ¢ co. 
146 Nor_= Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 

FOR THE 


* Man Wonderful” Manikin, 
National Question Book, 

UOntque Pencil Sharnener. 

Address the Sub- 





Exclusive ter pony waveu. 
scription Departmen 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., N.Y. and Chicago. 





school officers, none stands higher than 
those on the list of Messrs Christopher 
Sower Co. (late Sower, Potts & Co.), of 
Philadelphia. Their Normal Educational 
Series includes Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathe- 
matical and Standard and Union Arith- 
metic Courses, combining mental and 
written arithmetic; besides the same 
author’s Normal Algebra, and Geometry 
and Trigonometry, with manuals of 
methods and keys to the same; also 
ve a Normal Union System of 
Industrial fat gg and Lyte’s Book-keep- 
ing and Blan 


Do not forget—in these cold days, that 
The Great American Tea Co., is offering 
the most extraordinary bargains in fine 
teas which stand for quality among the 
choicest ever imported. Seldom has any- 
thing like it ever been known in quality, 
prices, premiums, and discounts. It isa 
chance of a life-time; inducements are 
offered in premiums and discounts to 
introduce and get orders for new teas just 
received, picked from the select tea 

dens of China and Japan, none but the 

highest grade leaf being used, and all 

teed absolutely pure. Send at once 

or a trial order to the old reliable Great 

—- Tea Co., 31-33 Vesey street, New 
or 


Teachers, as also school officers, who 
want reliable and efficient service, will do 
well to bear mind that The Woman’s 
Exchange Teachers’ Bureau, for both 
sexes, conducted by Miss C. L. Werner, 
of 829 Fifth avenue, N. Y., supplies pro- 
fessors, teachers, governesses, musicans, 
etc., to colleges, schools, families, and 
churches ; ; also bookkeepers, stenogra- 
— copyists, and cashiers, to business 


BEECHAM’S PILLS act like magic on a 
weak stomach. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TWO ANSWERS. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATI: 


ten-thousand letters to School Boards Gecaghow the —_- asking for  ietormatio 


0, has t sent out 


N, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicag: 
m of sudden 


vacancies, The following are two of the answers just received 


I os 


(TELEGRAM.) 


HANIBAL, Mo., September 5, 1889 


“Mr, ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Can you send us Superintendent for conference to-morrow morning? Salary, $1500. 
4 - P Rost. ELLIOTT, Pres 


*t Board.” 
RESULT. (TELEGRAM.) 
HANIBAL, Mo.; September 6, 1889. 
“Mr. ORVILLE Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 4 
Elected this morning. L. MoCARTNEY. 


We will fill twenty places each week between now and November Ist, and many of them 


“by telegraph.” Send for circulars. 


Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior vyenaaenee, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

ag = of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
School: a Pamaliies, and Churches. Circulars 
choice schools carefully recommended to 

je venta. Selling and ren of — property, 

0OL FURNITURE and school sup} 

references furnished. E. MIR IAM NY RIERE. 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 

Avenue, New York City. 


Pe oO F E E For Registration. Best 

facilities, efficient ser- 
xine, lemge a not in —_ ~ adv: 4 
‘ees, bu pro a eae chers wit 
Positions. Form, for or dame 


R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

8 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 








NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


=" Diplomas of these schools gol licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the Sta 
The Fali Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 


APPOINTMENT.—A m desirmg to enter 
one of these schools ay ap ly to his School 
Comamupioner or City 8 ndent who will 
forward a roccusmentation tor app intment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent b; 
> to the school to which the appointment is 


ADMISSION: —A person must be at least 16 
years of age moral charaeter, an 
TS examination at at macho! entered Pwr ith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
ag CT leted in a term of 20 wee! = 
D a, Coceranty. Reading. Writing and Spe’ 
bu 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Pare or Academic departnent 7“: a pane 
Schoo! mow a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2n 
Co ioner’s Certificate obtained in the "4 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENGES.—Thero are no expenses for thition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 


ye concerning the 1 schools 
several sc 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


DEE convo cc csccncse E. P. Warersury, LL.D. 
Brockport. ....CHas. D. McLean. LL.B 





Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


= lies Preteens, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

ins ¢ etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
ch urches. Also Doukipepem, re 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firm 


Address Miss ©, L. WHE Sie 
329 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 


Brockway's Te Teachers’ Agency 


—— — yer me ‘for schools, 
eges and families. 
Mrs. L. vamenay BROCE WAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 


110 10 Trem st. 21 W. 
io Balldies,” ON. 8T. Pane ay, 


poe meee ant mar Reenter ma Gooa 
places for successful teachers. Cireulars on application 











For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 1/'' 





State Street, Chicago. Ill., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 
TEACHERS WANTED, atrecur st “rou, 
13th year. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


OF 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 


If your teeth are needing atiention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Ch . Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL 
for teachers. Send 


GOLD COIN i, cooper. os 


nts and 50 cts. in stamps to pay expense 
cee tae and mailing and we will send you 
28 steel finish engrav- 





BY THE PECK 


for your school room 


ings of all Our Presidents, including Har- 
rison, size 22 by 28 inches, worth $3. 
a ELDER CO., 


Address, 
415 Dearborn St., Chicago, 











BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


We now are ready to supply 
suitable books for Schoo! 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
— to their School Libraries. 

requested to send 6 => 

eupe for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 BEST 
BooKs FOR ScHOOL LIBRA 
ae This is a classified cata 
ue, contains 64 pp. Bvoks 
atabie for different grades 

disco 





indicated. unts for 
quantities. |, desortptine Jt of, setction 0 
the size ns cy to suit the sge of 


and 
the reader, and also classified jute subjects 


p.| E. L = & CO., Educational Publishers 


W YORK and CHICAGO. 








EADERS will confer a favor by me? 
tioning THE JOURNAL when cow- 


. municating with advertisers. 
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ARPETS. 


FALL STYLES. 

FINEST ASSO RVER EXHIBITED. EN- 
TIRELY NEW DESIGNS OF ALL THE LEADING 
MAKES, CONSISTING OF WILTONS, AX- 
MINSTERS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, BODY AND 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLYS AND 
INGRAINS. 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


ALL THE NEWEST FABRICS, BOTH FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC, FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND DRAPERIES. PARTIES PURCHASING THEIR 
COVERINGS FROM US CAN HAVE THEIR FURNI- 
TURE REUPHOLSTERED AT MODERATE CHARGES. 
CHENILLE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS 
IN ALL THE NEW DESIGNS. 

LACE CURTAINS. ALL THE DIFFERENT 
MAKES AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION PRICES. 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
(A SPEUIALTY.) 

ALSO A LINE OF FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 

OUR OWN DESIGN AND UHOLSTERING, AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts, NEW YORK. 













SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GU 
BICYCLE ort 
Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton. Ohic, 
SS 4 ee Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-han¢ 
/ A Cyc! 


ices. 
Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycies, 
GéGuns and Type Writers taken in trade 


S60 VANCE albwed cach month. Steady 


employment athome or traveling. Nosoliciting. 
Duties delivering and collections. oO 
Postal Cards. ddress with stamp, HAFER & 
CO., Piqua, O. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ing the ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
aunicating with advertisers. 








TAIT Y 
BicauT 
Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 
aby the z= 
CuricurRy 
Remedies. 
NOTHING 18S KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CuTICURA REMEDIEs in 
their marvellous pospeeses of cleansing, purify- 
ing and beautifying the skin, and in curing vortur- 
ing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimplv diseases 
of the skin, scalp and blood, with toes of hair. 
CuricurA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 


Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
Se oxenely- and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood Purifier. internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold a ee ake | 45 .; RE- 
; SOAP, 25c. pared b POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


2" Pimples, blackheads, cha; id 
|: aan ‘akin prevented by CoriconA Boar. 4 


Qe: Aches , Pains, and Weaknesses ‘in- 
P 





stantly relieved by the CurrcuRA ANTI-PAIN 





LASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 250. 
DEAFS3: 8 
Bookie Pax Improved 
Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers heard dis- 


U comfortable, self: 
‘u 


. Unseen, , Bel sting. S 
by Fe HINCOX: § rem eies fail Saldomy 
.N. Was BaF illustrated book of proofs PREF 


In writing for information, please mention 
this paper. 


JA STAMPING PATTERNS 
- ) Three books, showing hundreds 





of designs, and 12 designs ready 
to stamp, sent for 25 cen‘s. 
1-40z. Waste Silk and 25 skeins Etching Silk for 25c. 


CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 


Uur stock for Fall trade is now complete, and represents the productions of most of the —-- 4 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC manufacturers. Many NOVELTIES have been introduced whic 
would render a visit to our establishment interesting as well as profitable. 


A new feature is our Oriental Department, in which we displa 
le Covers, Doilies, Scarfs, and 


Rugs, Portieres, Curtains, Tab 


a handsome assortment of 
idies of rich design and 


exquisite workmanship at our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than 
exclusive dealers in these goo_s have been accustomed to charge. 





BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, SATINS, AND PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


We quote 
Black Faille Francaise, 99c. 


Colored Faille Francai«e, 97c. t 
Black and Colored Plush, 99c. 


No such values are 
offered ow other 
house in the country 





Weil selected stock of Black and Colored Dress Goods in the newest and most fashionable 


designs and colorings, 


MILLINERY, 


Both trimmed and untrimmed, including the latest Parisian creations, supplemented by the 
no less meritorious productions of our own workrooms. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 





SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children, from the best milis of Germany, England, and America. 





OUR UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 
At 74c. for Men’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49c. for Boys’, are made of Utica Nonpariel Muslin in 
the bodies and heavy 2100 Irish Linen in the bosoms. The workmanship is equal to the finest 
custom made shirts. No shirts of equal merit can be found at any other house for less than 


$1.00 for Men’s and other sizes in proportion. 





BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 





Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A-specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 





Chenille, Turcoman and il kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. 





China, Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware and Housefarnishings of every description. 





Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard Certificates, 1 11. 
Same quality as above, without certificates, 62c. 





Mail Orders Promptly and Carefully Executed. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 












gocts. 


Goods, at iy a Trial 


Great American Tea Co., 3x 1nd 33 Vesey St., New 


Order tothe Old Reliable and enjoy a 5 Good 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 

New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and Good 
Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. 
to rib. Speci 
parti ¥% Ibs. of cur very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When ord 
wey ol and state ~~ want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, 

J reakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


— or discounts made if preferred. 
xcellent Family Teas 50 & 6octs. Very Best 6 
al—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 


be 
Hyson, Gunpowder, - 
© wo deal unly in Pyro 
‘ea. For 
» P.O. Box 287. 


oun 


No Humbug. Kemem 


ork, 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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“Why, I did not know that you and 
that little girl had got acquainted yet,” 
said a Roxbury father to his 6-year-old 
son, who came in from a walk on the ad- 
joining lawn with the tiny daughter of the 
new next-door neighbor. 

** Yes, Clara and I have been ’quainted 
lots of days,” said the very small boy. 

** What did you say to her first?” asked 
the father. 7 

** Oh, Claraspoke to me first. She came 
down by the chicken house and asked me 
how many a I say nights, and I told 
her, and then I asked her how many pray- 
ers she says and she told me, and then we 
were ‘quainted.”’ 


Extraordinary, but nevertheless true. 
We refer to the announcement of B. F. 
Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., in 
which they propose to show working and 
energetic men how to make from $75 to 
$250 a month above expenses. 


The public school system of crowding 
blank minds with uncorrelated facts pro- 
duces occasionally startling results. A 
young lad recently astonished her 

ents by her familiarity with English 
istory. ‘‘Oh, yes,” said she, “I know 
all about Henry VIII. He got a divorce 
from Anne Boleyn, and the Pope sent a 
big red bull to butt him off his throne.” 

The same young lady was boasting the 
antiquity of her famlly. 

‘They are very, very ancient,” said she. 
**They date back to 400 B.C. But what 
does B. C. mean anyway?” 


A London bishop had gone down into 
the country wo visit a charitable institu- 
tion, into which poor lads had been drafted 
from the east end of London, and, in ad- 
dressing them, he congratulated them on 
the delights of their new residence. The 
boys looked unaccountably gloomy and 
downcast, and the bishop kindly asked : 

** Are you not comfortable? Have you 
any complaints to make?” 

At last the leader raised his hand. 

‘*The milk, my lord.” 

‘“Why, what on earth do you mean? 
The milk here is tenfold better than you 
ever had in Londor !” 

**No, indeed, it ain’t!” cried the boy. 
**In London they always buys our milk 
out of a nice clean shop, and here—why, 
here they squeezes it out of a beastly cow!” 


IMPORTANT. 4 
When visi New York City, save Bag . 
Express and Hire, and stop a e 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

nity Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

K ft per day, European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants = with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and eleva’ railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


Two boys quarreled and had a fight: 
The teacher called them to his desk and 
asked them to state the case to him. 

‘* He struck me,” said one of the boys. 

‘*He said I stole his knife,” said the 
other. 

‘*T said somebody stole it,” said the first 


y. 

‘* Well, you meant me,” replied the 
other, 

** Why, Charlie,” said the teacher, “if 
Willie had told me that somebody had 
stolen his knife, it would not have made 
me angry. I should not have thought 
that he meant me.” 

** Well, but you don’t steal,” was the 
ready answer. 


Malaria. 


Literally means bad air. Poisonous germs arising 
from low, marshy land, or from decaying vege- 
table matter, are breathed into the lu taken 
up Pe Se blood, unless the vital flu puri- 
fied by the use of a medicine like Hood's 

the unfo te im is soon over- 
powered. Even in the more advanced ——, 
where the terrible fever prevails, this successfu 


medicine has effected remarkable cures. Those 


who are exposed to malaria) or other isons 
should keep the blood pure by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 


A boy who had been sent away from 
home to a schoolin a neighboring city, 
wrote to his aunt as follows: ‘‘ Dear 
Helene,—Carl cort six mice in one night. 
How is mamma’s arm? Tell rose that I 
chained seet and got putup. Iam nght- 
ing letters alla time. No botty halped me 
and I think itis good. And if some are 
rong you had some rong to, and if you 
don’t want to bellefe it then ast mamma. 
Your loving boy, Walter.” 


Cut Rates to the West. 


Indian Territury (O) and other 
States and Territories in the West will be sold by 
tay sty hyp a0 Sep- 
OD, an . 
a _ 24, and October 8 








People Wonder 


HEN they find how rapidly health 

is restored by taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, The reason is that this 
preparation contains only the purest 
and most powerful alteratives and 
tonics. To thousands yearly it proves a 
veritable elixir of life. 

Mrs. Jos. Lake, Brockway Centre, 
Mich., writes: ‘ Liver complaint and 
indigestion made my life a burden 
and came near ending my existence, 
For more than four years I suffered un- 
told agony. I was reduced almost to 
a skeleton, and hardly had strength to 
drag myself about. All kinds of food 
distressed me, and only the most deli- 
cate could be digested at all. Within 
the time mentioned several physicians 
treated me without giving relief. Noth- 
ing that I took seemed to do any per- 
manent good until I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which has _ pro- 
duced wonderful resalts. Soon after 
commencing to take the Sarsaparilla I 
could see an 


Improvement 


in my condition, my appetite began to 
return and with it came the ability to 
digest all the food taken, my strength 
improved each day, and after a few 
months of faithful attention to your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 
woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medicine has given me a 
new lease of life, and I cannot thank 
you too much.” 

““We, the undersigned, citizens of 
Brockway Centre, Mich., hereby certify 
that the above statement, made by 
Mrs. Lake, is true in every particular 
and entitled to full credence.”—O. P. 
Chamberlain, G. W. Waring, C. A. 
Wells, Druggist. 

“My brother, in England, was, for a 
long time, unable to attend to his occu- 
ee by reason of sores on his foot, 

sent him Ayer’s Almanac and the tes- 
timonials it contained induced him to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using it 
a little while, he was cured, and is now 
a well man, working in a sugar mill 
at Brisbane, Queensland, Australia.” — 
A. Attewell, Sharbot Lake, Ontario. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 









Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


CC iinsteis Pate Seer 


Wish to employ areliable person im your county e 





to tack up advertisements and show cards of 
Electric Goods. Advertisements to be tacked up every- 
@ where, om trees, fences and turnpikes, in conspicuous r 
——. y Be, = country in all a of the United 
s. y employment; wages 62.50 
* expenses advanced ; no talking roan § poner! 
all or part of the'time. ADDRESS WITH STAMP, 


q EMORY & O0.. Sixth v . 
CINCINNATI, 0. NO aSrenteson bale ae rueral et 


— = Tn 
Prins. MARION WALKER. 





I wish to employ a few ladies on salary, to take 
charge of my business at their homes. Entirely 
unobjectionable; light; very fascinating and 
hb althful; no talking required ; permanent po- 
sition ; wages $10 per week in advance, Good 
pay for part time. My references include some 


of the best, well known people of Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg a ad clsowhere. Address 
with stamp MKs. MARION WALKER 


4th and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky. 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N.Y, RELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 

noted for superiority over all others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MoShane Bell Foundry 
cant P PET PO SLRS an 
Send for Price and C Addren 


MesHANE & O0.." = 


this paper, « 


L_ publishers of the Scnoo, JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies 
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APPLETONS’ 
“Lessons in Geography for Little Learners.” 


Fully Illustrated with Wood Cuts.—Maps in Color, &c., 
A Revision of Cornell’s “First Steps in Geography.” 





y bara and attractive little work, prepared expressly for the A vd of primary classes, and 
gned as an introductory book to any series of geographies. book is confined to sub- 
es S which the beginner of five or six years can easily master. 1 does not enter at all into 
det: The most general ———¥ only are presented, and these are impressed on the learner’s 
mind by appropriate object lessons. 


Introduction Price, 31 cents. Exchange Price, 18 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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TABLETS, BLANKS AND COPY-BOOKS. 


We have here the best assortment of these copy books in the market, and we invite 
teachers and school officers te send for description and specimen pages, which are 


furnished on application, viz 


tio Dunton & Scribner’s Nation- 
Books. 
Barnes’ ‘National System of Penman- 
s 
Bartholomew's Industrial 
Bradfield’s Drawing Blanks. 
Barnes’ poduseria: 5 rawing Series. 
Barnes’ Tracin ra Bo oks 
Bond’s Haif-Ruled Writing Books. 


Address the publishers, 


bedatina| 


A. §. BARNES & CO., 144 & 113 WILLIAM STREET, 


Dinsmore’s Model Script and Spelling 

Blanks. 

|MeVicar’s New Series of Spelling 
Blanks. 

| Language Tablets. For Exercises in 

Bn na ‘Tablets. For Exercises in Arith- 
metic. 


Standard Composition Books. 


NEW YORK. 





ECLECTIC SERIES.—Announcements. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part I. 66 pages: cloth ; Illustrated. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 


McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 
pages, half leather. 85 cents. 








12mo., 479 





Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 
National Normal School. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Wells’ Mathematics. ~ Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera- 
New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s). ture. 
Brands’ Physiologies. Students’ Series of English Classics. 


Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. : . 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. ——* A new Manual of Civil Govern 


3 & G by South- 
Ger Sengeage ee Smith’s Compend of U. 8, History. 


worth und Goddard, 
Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 


Boyd’s Art Galleries. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 


Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Age., Chicago. 


By Dr. ALFRED HOLBROOK, 








HOLMES’ 
NEW 
READERS. 


etc., of exceptional interest 





Correspondence invited. 


Superior quality and attractiveness of reading U NIV ERSITY 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 


. . Unequalied for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PU Q LI § H | NG 


and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents, (intro- 
duction price); Second, 25 cents; Third, 40 cents; 
Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, just issued, 72 cents. We 
also publish Maury’s Geographies, etc., etc. 


CO., 


66 & 68 Duane St., 


YEW YORK. 








$$$ FOR TEACHERS! 


Teachers make the best canvassers. Numbers 
of them receive more than $2,000a year. It you 
are out of  e~'—y we will teach you how to 
canvass and pay you while under instruction. 
Our instructor a distinguished canvasser of 
twenty years’ successful experience. Address, 

BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


757 BROADWAY, NEw, YorRK. 





A Laboratory Cuide in Chem- 
ical Analysis. 

Second edition, entirely rewritten and 
revised by Prof. David O’Brine, of 
Colorado State Agricultural College. 
8vo, cloth. $2.00. 


“ This work is intended for the use of students, 
and is an abstract of qualitative analytical work. 
The logical way in which it is put forth and its 
general arrangement are most praiseworthy. A 
very valuable section is that devo.ed to po sons, 
ptomaines, etc., to which 36 are devoted ; 
general stoichiometry is the matter of the con- 
cluding chapter.’’—Scientific American. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the bKENEWABLE TERM 
Puan of the 


PROVIDENT Gavines [FE Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
which is the CHEAPEST, SAFEST AND Fatrest contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 
Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents, 
respondence solicited. 








Cor- 





WM. E. STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
SEORETARY. PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


READY IN JULY. A NEW ALGEBRA 
in the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


By Wm. F. BrapBury, Head Master of Cambridge Latin School, and GRENVILLE C. 
Emery, Master in the Boston Latin School. pera. ‘tor High Schools, 
Academies and Preparatory Schools. 412 pp. Price, $1.08. 
This is a book carefully prepared in the light of a long ane successful experience 

as instructors, and a familiarity arity with the most recent requirements for admission to 

the Colleges and Scientific Schoolg, and it contains the latest and most approved 
methods of presenting the subject. 

The publishers believe that this w ill be found to have no superior as a text-book 
in Algebra. It is especially commended to the attention of instructors in schools 
having departments preparatory for higher institutions. 


A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St.,. BOSTON. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° “Sostisums or 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We 40 areiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra together so much mieesahie Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise org Ae and gs Jay y = oe dan Ge —MILTO 
Vi Cone, lorace, nee, Chsere, ee ore, ‘uvenu, iy, A Gospel of Bt. John, and 
8 
Xenon '# Practical and essing Latin’ ae adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. to Teachers, $1.10. 
ye ge y ey 8 American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histortes, Lord’s School 
anesca’s 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








h 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO.. 


Late Sower, Potts&Co,, | PHILADELPHIA 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 
bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Aigebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above 
Montgomery's Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Rookkeeniug and Rianks«. 


Reduced to 60cts. 


We call special attention to the following 
list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have been reduced from 
75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice. McGranahan & Case. 

Harvest of Song, Case & McGranahan. 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 

New Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty. 

Palace of Song. G. F. Root. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams. 

Realm of Song. G. F. Roo 

Song Herald. H. R. Palmer. 

Song King. H. R. Palmer. 

The Superier. F. M. Davis. 








Specimen pages of. any y of the above sent to 
any address, free of charge. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


___ And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 


PLAYS . Speakers ; Dialogues; Books ot Games, 
3 Sports and Amusements, Charades, 
Tableaux, and Pantomines. Complete descri 
tive cuanegue sent free on ap ve to t 
DEeWrrrt P InG Hous 
33 Ruse 8t., New York. 








WEST COAST SHELLS. 


For Schools and Private Cellections, 
25 Species, $1.00. | 50 Species, $3.00. 
=” No. 2 includes No. 1. 

For ear collections, ) may = pamed on appli- 
cation. Cabinets carefully labeled and packed. 

prepaid. Corveapuadence solicited. 

G. S. TROWBRIDGE, 

LONG BEACG, CAL. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


PUBLI B&Bs aPD DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 


Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 
ON,  ALsO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION Is CALLED. 

These MODELS have been specially designed yd the 
ceaching of Form and Dra op A Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 
arranged in Yee aN co mace b. witb 
er accuracy auty. and are 
farviabed at the lowest ble prices y have 
been adopted a, the leading cities of the country, and 





are abso —} indispensable to the correct teaching 
of Form and wing in every stage, especially 
at the outset 

Vor and par ad4reas 





THE es EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park are. Boston. Mass, 
79 Wehesh tyoryer, “hie " 


Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing more 
than a thousand questions Tecently used in the 
examinations for admission ito the leading 
colleges of the country. Price, $1.00. 

COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 
Part IT., for Grammar Grades. Price, 40 cts. 


THE GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, 





Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single 
copy, 20 cts. each. 
GRE NE’s L4NGUAGE HALF 


BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts. each. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
3 E. 14th STR HET, NEW YORK 


AUTUMN LEAVES—OP MUSIC. 
EMERSON'S FEW RESPONSES, 


So) for Quartet and Chorus Choirs: 
74 short pieces of sacred music of the best charac- 
ter, such as your choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE CPUSIDE. sisi 





foete).. & O. Emers.n and Edwin Moore. 
roost, aS, elevated poet and music, 
bas will be most welcome to the best classes of 


temperance wcurkers. 
(60 cts., $6 doz.), yt - 
ust 


g 
SONG HARMONY, O. Emerson. 


that will suit you for this 
—s- Singing Classess. Also an appropriate 
a book for High Schools. 
Adopt, without feat, tor Graded Schools, our 


SONG MANUAL (Book 1, 30c., $3 doz.; or 


—_ 2, 40c., $4.20 doz., 
the ait Siterene 1. 


doz.) Adi ral bly adapted to 
et ape life, with plain in- 
structions and t of music 
Select tor practice in in your Bt Binge Society one 
o our noble and bea’ as _— 
for 7 or the uy Gonteuin EMMASU 
th ) by Trowbridge ; or for Fairs and Ses, 
e .o toe nice, pretty and easy DalRY 
PPER, (20c., $1.0 doz.) by Lewis; 
a for the children Macy's new TRANGEVISI- 
TORS, or A M: ETING OF THK NALTONS, 
(M0c., $3. Com); or the Kis Gpom OF MO1HER 
GUOSE, (25c., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman. 
pres book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 867 Broadway. New aed 





National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
tole Agents: B. H.VOGDES& 00., 





WITHOUT GREASE 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Cor, Chestaut & 12th sis.| National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 
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